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‘** Fro trifling causes great events may spring :”— 
So have we heard the Bard of Twickenham sing. 
The tiny streamlet bursting into day 

From mountain height, and gurgling on its way, 
Becomes the source of mighty streams, that sweep 
In spreading grandeur to the boundless deep; 

And there are little acts in human life 

That seem with no eventful causes rife, 

And yet in the mysterious march of things 

Become of vast results the copious springs. 

The mighty Founder of the Islam name 
Perchance had sunk, a man unknown to fame, 
Had not the threatenings of a hostile band 
Conspired to drive him from his native land; 
Though doubt and darkness round his pathway pressed, 
A warning impulse touched Mahomet'’s breast ; 
Veiled by the shadows of the favouring night 
He fled,—and grew a Prophet by his flight! 

*T was so with Shakspeare. Upon Avon's side 
Had fate decreed him as a youth to bide, 

With views as bounded as th’ horizon yields 

Of the green hills that skirt his native fields 

He might have lived, and to his grave gone down 
The veriest wag, perchance, of Stratford town, 
But nothing more.—He was a reckless boy, 

And woodland sports and pastimes were his joy; 
In frolic hour, with many a gamesome frere, 

He sought the woods to stalk the bounding deer,— 
A sport the sweeter since by law forbid, 

And as a crime by greybeard justice chid. 

The prey was caught; but, on their homeward way 
The scouts of justice for their quarry lay; 

Caught and firm-pinioned the marauder band 
Before the neighbouring Squire as culprits stand. 
Sir Thomas Lucy was a rigid man, 

With what a look did he the plunderers scan! 
One point of law the knight had learnt betimes, 
That poaching is the very worst of crimes. 

Shakspeare endures the rigour of the law, 

But from that rigour does a lesson draw; 
Indignant feelings with their stern control 
Revea! the native vigour of his soul. 
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Lucy has been too rigid: he can know 

In such a man no other than his fue; 

Keen indignation vents itself in rhyme ; 

The knight is stung, and libel is the crime. 

Again the offended laws new rigour threat: 

But can a smarting sufferer forget ? 

This time the course lay free; what better plan 

Than to escape 7—He reasoned and he ran. 
London receives the fugitive, for here 

Had destiny marked out his proper sphere; 

Here that, yet simple, unrecorded name 

Dates the HeoiRa of its future fame! 

Here were matured those gems of living thought 

Which long within his teeming mind had wrought. 

From olden legends, conned with ardour o'er, 

Burst into perfect form the jealous Moor; 

The aged Lear, who felt, alas! too rude 

The biting tooth of keen ingratitude ; 

The Jew who thirsted for the Christian's blood; 

Juliet, whose love was blighted in the bud; 

Denmark's young Prince, and the ambitious Thane: 

And those more daring issues of a brain 

Teeming with fancies high: the Elfin Queen 

Of Fairyland; quaint Puck with jocund mien; 

And she, the Maid of the Enchanted Isle, 

Who tames the monster with her magic smile. 
Had not the youth of Avon left his home 

On wider field of enterprise to roam ; 

Had he not launched upon an ampler sphere, 

Where mind encounters mind in its career, 

And by collision wakes the genial spark 

That else had slumbered in inaction dark; 

These glorious gems of the immortal mind 

Had in their native matrix lain confined ; 

These master-themes to truth and nature dear, 

That wake the alternate smile, the melting tear, 

Awing the bosom by their power sublime, 

Perchance had dwindled to some vulgar rhyme. 

Nor had the land of Shakspeare hailed with pride 

His genius, cherished more than all beside, 

A rich inheritance, and prized far more 

Than all the glories Time can have in store. 
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GIVING AND WITHHOLDING; 


or, WHAT IS CHARITY? 


BY T. 8S, ARTHUR. 


«“ Ir ever there was a good man,” said Mrs. Mayfield, 
glancing round the tea-table, * Mr. Abbot is one. I 
never knew so tenderhearted a person. I don’t sup- 
pose he ever turned a beggar away from his door in 
his life.” 

«“ He is one whom I call truly charitable,” added 
Mrs. Thomas. “You never find him stopping to 
question a poor man or woman, as to how they be- 
came reduced to want. He sees a brother or sister 
in every suffering child of humanity, and is ever ready 
to extend the desired relief. 


‘In penitence he placeth faith, 
Hope smileth at the door; 
Relieveth first, then kindly saith, 
Go, brother, sin no more.’" 

«“ What a beautiful description of true charity that 
is,” said Mrs, Mayfield, warmly. 

« Yes, it is beautiful indeed!” responded Mrs. 
Thomas. “ And how utterly repugnant is it in sen- 
timent, to that narrow, selfish and hypocritical spirit, 
which is for ever harping upon the idea of unworthi- 
ness in the object! Whenever I see any one hesi- 
tating and questioning, on being applied to for char- 
ity, I say to myself, there is cold-hearted selfishness 
making excuses. ‘True charity, as the writer of the 
beautiful verse just repeated, has eloquently said, 


‘Is, not to pause, while at the door, 

A trembling brother stands, 

Tv ask the cause that made him poor, 

Or why he help demands.’” 

* Don’t you agree with me, Mrs. Allison?” she 
said, turning to an elderly lady, of a mild, but 
thonghtful countenance, who had not joined in the 
conversation relating to charity. 

« Well, I can’t say that I do, Mrs. Thomas,” she 
replied quietly, at the same time smiling with a very 
pleasant and benevolent smile. 

«“ Why, you astonish me, Mrs. Allison!” said Mrs. 
Thomas, her voice elevated somewhat above its usual 
key. 

« Really, you do have some strange notions, Mrs. 
Allison!” added Mrs. Mayfield. 

« You may, at first thought, conclude that my no- 
tions about charity, because they do not agree with 
those you have just expressed, are strange and incor- 
rect,” said Mrs, Allison; “ but still I am inclined to 
think that, upon reflection, and a comparison of our 
views, we will, in the end, hold nearly the same 
opinions,” 

« I doubt that very much,” replied Mrs. Mayfield; 
“for I am sure that, if you hold ideas of charity 
contrary to the enlarged ones contained in the admi- 
rable verses which Mrs. Thomas has just repeated, 
we can never harmonize in sentiment.” 

« Then you really hold the opinion, that we should 
make no discrimination between good and bad people, 
but minister to all alike?” 

« My opinion, Mrs, Allison, is, that wherever we 


find suffering, we should relieve it, if in our power, 
without reference to the character of the individuals, 
or to the circumstances surrounding them.” 

« Then, Mrs. Mayfield,” replied Mrs. Allison, « if 
you continue to adhere to your views, we shall cer- 
tainly differ very widely; but I think your benevo- 
lent feelings have, in some degree, obscured your 
perception of what true charity really is, and that, 
upon reflection, you will recede from the broad 
ground you have taken.” 

«“ Never!” responded Mrs. Mayfield, with warmth, 

«“ We shall see,” said Mrs. Allison, smiling in her 
quiet way. 

It so happened that, just at that moment, a servant 
who had been summoned by the hall bell, came into 
the room, and mentioned that there was a poor wo- 
man at the door, begging. 

« Tell her to come in,” said Mrs. Mayfield, prompt- 
ly, glancing at the mistress of the house, who nodded 
assent. In a few moments, a woman came into the 
room, whose appearance could not fail, under any 
circumstances, to awaken in the heart, a feeling of 
profound commiseration. Her clothes were soiled 
and all in rags, and her face bore the indications of 
much suffering, and, what was worse, of the predom- 
inance in her mind of evil affections. 

«“ God bless you all, ladies!” she began, in a plain- 
tive, or rather, to call it by its true name, a whining 
tone. “Can you assist a poor creature with five help- 
less children, and not a morsel in the house to give 
We’ve had nothing but potatoes for 
And 


them to eat? 
the last month, and now they are all gone.” 
she bent her head down and sobbed aloud. 

Mrs. Allison looked at the poor woman and sigh- 
ed, for her heart yearned towards a fellow creature 
so really to be pitied. ‘Tears came into the eyes of 
several of the ladies round the tea-table, and nearly 
all of them made prompt application to their purses. 
In a few minutes two dollars were collected. 

« You will give something, won’t you, Mrs. Alli- 
son?” said Mrs. Mayfield, aloud. 

“ No, Mrs. Mayfield, I cannot give this poor wo- 
man any money to-day; but if she will tell us where 
she lives, I will go with you to visit her.”’ 

« Certainly, I will go with you,” replied Mrs. May- 
field. “Where do you live, my good woman?” she 
said, turning to the individual who stood waiting in 
anxious expectation. 

«“T live at No, 20 street, up stairs.” 

«“ What is your name?” inquired Mrs. Allison, 

« Catherine Gore,” replied the woman. 

“ Very well. When will you go, Mrs. Mayfield?” 

“TI will go with you to-morrow afternoon; will 
that suit you?” 

« O, yes, that will do very well,” said Mrs. Allison. 

The two dollars were handed to the woman, who, 
with a shower of blessings on their heads, departed. 

«“ I am sure,” said Mrs, Thomas, after the woman 
had withdrawn, “ that it is better to give to the un- 
deserving ones, if any who need may be called unde- 
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serving of charity, than that one virtuous poor person 
should be passed by.” 

“ But have you never thought,” remarked Mrs. 
Allison, “ that the modest, unsoliciting, virtuous poor 
are too often passed by, while importuning idleness 
receives the alms which benevolence stands ready to 
give to the needy?” 

“ That is no doubt true, in many instances,” said 
Mrs. Mayfield; « but how are we to tell who will 
rightly use, and who will abuse our charity? If we 
withhold from all, the deserving must suffer with those 
whom you would call undeserving.” 

“The discrimination is much more easily made 
than we are apt to think,” replied Mrs. Allison. “ If 
we had millions of dollars, we should always find 
ways enough to bestow it, and hands enough willing 
to receive it. But, each one of us possessing only a 
limited amount that we can give to the needy, it be- 
comes a matter of careful consideration, how we shall 
so distribute that as to make it perform the legitimate 
uses of almsgiving. That is, to help those who, 
though willing to help themselves, through sickness, 
old age, or some other circumstance to them unavoid- 
able, are unable to supply all their own wants, or the 
wants of those who look up to them. The largest 
class, I am persuaded, who receive alms, are of those 
who are both vicious and idle. ‘To give to such, and 
thus encourage them in vicious and idle habits, is to 
do more harm than good; and, besides that, in so 
doing, we are robbing those virtuous and industrious 
poor persons who really stand in need of an occa- 
sional helping hand. ‘True charity, in my opinion, 
does not consist merely in the giving of alms; it has 
a much wider signification; it embraces all of our 
duties to our neighbours. It is possible, for one 
who does not give, to be aeting, under some circum- 
stances, from a more internal ground of charity, than 
are those who do give.” 

“I cannot understand what you mean by that last 
proposition,” said Mrs. Thomas, gravely. 

“ And perhaps I cannot make you understand it,” 
replied Mrs. Allison, smiling. “ But I will try. You 
can perceive that to do good to the neighbour, is 
charity?” 

« O yes, that is plain enough.” 

“ Well.—The good we can do the neighbour does 
not always consist in the food or clothing which we 
provide for his body.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

* And further. Whatever we can do for him that 
will lead him to endeavour to put away what within 
him is evil, and opposed to true happiness, is even 
of more consequence to him than either food or 
clothing.” 

Mrs. Thomas paused a moment, and then said, 
slowly, 

“ Yes—I believe—that—is—true—also.” 

«“ Well—If a person is iffle, and given, besides, as 
is usually the case, to bad habits, and we give to that 
person, whenever he applies to us, do you not see 
that we are encouraging him to continue in evil 
practices? If none would give to such a one, he 
would be compelled to support himself, and have less 
opportunity to run into evil.” 

« But how are we to tell, Mrs. Allison,” asked one 
of the party, “ who are thus idle and bad? When 


we see that a person is really in want, and a stranger 
to us, how can we help giving? I am sure it would 
be wrong not to do so.” 





“Perhaps I can help you to a thought on this 
subject,” replied Mrs. Allison, “that has helped me. 
Do you not know of enough needy, industrious, ho- 
nest people, upon whom you could bestow all the 
alms within your power to give?” 

“Certainly I do,” was the prompt reply. 

“ And yet, you gave half a dollar just now to a 
woman that you knew nothing at all abuut, and who, 
for aught you know, is at this moment spending a 
portion of it for intoxicating drink.” 

The lady was silent, and Mrs. Allison continued, 

«“ When we thus give, our offerings cease to be 
acts of charity. We do harm instead of good. On 
the one hand, we encourage vice, and, on the other, 
we put it beyond our power to perform acts of alma- 
giving where they are required of us. ‘There is as much 
charity in withholding under certain circumstances, 
as there is in giving under others. It is in the real 
good we do to the spirit that constitutes the charity, 
and not in the food or raiment which we give for the 
body. For, in as much as the soul is of more value 
than the body, true charity has a paramount reference 
to the one over the other.” 

The conversation at the tea-table was, after this, 
less animated. 

On the ensuing afternoon, Mrs. Allison called for 
Mrs. Mayfield, and they went to look after the poor 
woman who had asked for alms on the evening 
before. 

The house, bearing the number which she had 
named as that indicating her residence, was an old, 
comfortless looking frame tenement. ‘Their knock 
at the door was answered by the appearance of a little 
girl, poorly clad, who showed a pale and thin, but 
interesting face. 

«“ Does Mrs. Gore live here?” asked Mrs. Alli- 
son. 

« No, ma’am,” said the little girl, timidly. 

« Do you know her?” inquired the same speaker. 

« No, ma’am,” was the reply. ‘There was a mo- 
mentary pause, when the child looking earnestly in 
Mrs. Allison’s face, said, * Won’t you come in and 
see mother ?” 

Without replying to the invitation of the child, 
the two ladies made a motion to enter, and were 
soon conducted up to the second story, and into a 
meagerly furnished room, where they found a young 
looking woman, pale and emaciated, supported in a 
large chair with pillows. She had a gentleman’s 
waistcoat in her hands, upon which she had been 
sewing. There was an expression of anxious inquiry 
in her countenance, as they entered, and her large 
bright eyes were fixed upon the faces of her unex- 
pected visiters. She made, at first, a slight and invo- 
luntary movement, as if about to rise, but did not 
attempt to get up from her chair. 

«“ We are looking for a Mrs. Catherine Gore,” 
said Mrs. Allison, as she came forward into the room. 
* Do you know such a person?” 

« No ma’am, I do not,” replied the invalid, in a 
low but pleasant tone of voice, while a slight smile 
flitted about her lips. “Won’t you take chairs, 
ladies ?” 

The two visiters seated themselves, as if by the 
same impulse, and after a brief pause, Mrs. Allison 
said, 

«A woman, calling herself Mrs. Gore, told us 
yesterday that she lived here, in very destitute circum- 
stances, and that she had several small children.” 
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“ She must have made some mistake in the direc- 
tion,” remarked the woman. 

“She said she lived at No. 20, 
she not, Mrs. Mayfield ?” 

« Yes, that was the direction she gave; I heard 
her distinctly,” replied that lady. 

«“ Then she misled you, for no such a person lives 
in this house, nor, to my knowledge, in this neigh- 
bourhood,” said the invalid. 

“ T am afraid she has deceived us,” said Mrs. May- 
field. 

“ IT am sorry to think that she has,” replied Mrs. 
Allison, “ but I feared as much.” 

* Well, I'll agree with you, that it is throwing 
away good deeds to perform them towards such per- 
sons,” said Mrs. Mayfield, with warmth. « It is too 
bad to be taken in by impostors in that way!” 

Mrs. Allison did not reply, and after a brief pause, 
said to the woman in whose house they were, 

* You seem to be out of health, ma’am.” 

A feeble smile passed over the features of the in- 
valid, and she replied: 

“It has been a good while since I was able to go 
about much; but still, I can sit up in my chair pretty 
well, and manage to do a litile.” 

“ Have you many children?” inquired Mrs. May- 
field. 

«“ Only that little girl,” pointing to the child, not 
over eleven years old, who had admitted them. 

* And have you no means of support but what you 
can earn with your own hands?” 

«No, ma’am. My husband has been dead several 
years,” 

* How much can you earn in a week by sewing,’ 
asked Mrs. Allison. 

«“ Sometimes,” she replied, “ when my cough is not 
very bad, and the pain in my side is easier, I can 
make four vests in a week, and that brings me in 
two dollars. But very often I don’t get through with 
more than three, and sometimes I can only make 
two.” 

“How much rent do you pay?” inquired Mrs, 
Allison. 

“I pay two dollars a month for this room,” she 
answered, 

« And the balance of what you earn is all that you 
have to support yourself and little girl ?” 

For a moment, the poor woman’s face flushed, and 
she looked eagerly at Mrs. Allison. But that ex- 
pression soon changed to one of resignation, and she 
replied in a quiet tone, 

“ Yes, ma’am, that is all; but somehow or other 
it seems to hold out.” 

“ How long have you been sick ?” 

“ My health has been failing for several years. 
But within the last few months it has seemed to de- 
cline rapidly.” As she said this, her eyes sought the 
face of her little girl, and became instantly suffused 
with tears, 

Both Mrs. Allison and her friend observed this, 
and their hearts beat with a quicker motion. The 
latter could not but remember the money that had 
been given away the day before, under a mere im- 
pulse of mistaken benevolence, to one, who made 
bold to importune for aid, which she, perhaps, did 
not need, or if she did, had brought on that need 
through idleness, And she thought, too, of the many 
to whom such aid would be grateful, who, rather than 
make their wants known, preferred to toil and suffer, 





street, did 
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like her in whose presence they had been thrown, 
even while sickness laid upon them its blighting 
hand. 

After sitting for a short time longer, and making 
various inquiries as to the woman’s name, wants, &c. 
Mrs. Allison told her that if she would let Ellen, as 
she called her daughter, come to her house in the 
course of the afternoon, she would send her a num- 
ber of little things which she perceived that she 
wanted. 

“You are very kind, ma’am,” said the woman, 
her eyes again filling with tears. “ But you must 
let me do some sewing for you, to pay for them, I 
can work yet, and while I can work, it would be 
wrong to take that charity of which so many who 
are sick and cannot work, stand in need.” 

Her manner was earnest and sincere, and could 
not be mistaken. It was evident that it was a prin- 
ciple in her mind not to receive aid until she could 
not help herseif. 

« But you are not able, my dear madam,” replied 
Mrs, Allison, tenderly, “ to supply yourself with many 
things needed in your present feeble state of health. 
And often, to obtain absolute necessaries, you are, no 
doubt, obliged to toil beyond your strength, and thus 
actually to injure yourself. Under these circum- 
stances, you come within the circle of those charities 
which we are bound to extend to such of our fellow 
creatures as are, while willing, unable to provide 
things needful for health and comfort.” 

The poor woman looked her stranger friend in the 
face for a moment or two, and then bursting into 
tears, bowed her head upon her bosom, and sobbed 
aloud. 

During this ebullition of her over-excited feelings, 
Mrs, Allison and her friend sat silently awaiting for 
it to subside. When they arose to depart, the former 
said to her, 

“ You will send your little girl to my house, this 
afternoon, Mrs. 2”? 

“ O yes, ma’am. 
to repay your kindness, you must let me. 
feel better for it.” 

But few words passed between the two friends on 
their way home. Neither felt much inclined to con- 
verse, When they had arrived at Mrs. Allison’s door, 
Mrs. Mayfield was invited to come in, and spend the 
evening. While sitting at the window half an hour 
afterwards, their attention was attracted by a noise 
in the street, when, upon looking out, they perceived 
a drunken woman, surrounded by a number of boys, 
who were calling her ill names, and, in various ways 
tantalizing her. All at once, she ran into the middle 
of the street, and taking up a stone, hurled it into 
the crowd of her tormentors. It bounded along the 
pavement, and when nearly spent, struck a little girl 
in the breast and knocked her down, She happened 
to be nearly opposite Mrs. Allison’s door, and that 
kind-hearted lady ran out, and taking the child in her 
arms, brought her into her house. Fortunately, she 
was not much injured, and in a few minutes she re- 
covered from the shock which the blow and the fall 
had produced. 

«“ Why Ellen, is it you, child?” said Mrs, Allison, 
in momentary surprise, as the little girl looked up 
into her face. 

«“ Yes, ma’am,” she replied timidly. 
mother to send me here this afternoon.” 

“ Well, I am glad, Ellen, that you are not hurt. 
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That wicked woman might have killed you ; though, 
of course, she did not intend to hurt you.” 

“ No, ma’am, I know she didn’t: but, then, she is 
a very bad woman, and won’t do any thing but beg 
for money to get drunk on.” 

“Then you know her?” said Mrs. Mayfield. 

“I see her a’most every day, ma’am,” replied the 
child; “ there by our house.” 

“ That’s the very woman we gave the money to 
yesterday,” said Mrs, Mayfield, in a low tone, turning 
to Mrs. Allison, 

“So I thought,” replied the last named lady. 

After the little girl had been despatched with vari- 
ous articles which Mrs. Allison thought would add 
to the comfort of her mother, she returned to the 
parlour, and on seating herself beside Mrs. Mayfield, 
remarked, with a smile, 

“You can see now, I suppose, how we may be 
more charitable, sometimes, by withholding instead 
of giving?” 

“QO yes, I can see it now, plain enough. If no 
one would give to that woman, necessity would com- 
pel her to go to work. But in giving to her, those 
who think they are doing a good deed, are but en- 
couraging her to continue her evil ways.” 

“Tt is from views of that kind,” remarked Mrs. 
Allison, “that I am led to be very careful how I 
give, and to whom I give. It is generally the case, 
that I know of those who really need assistance, to 
the extent of the means I have it in my power to set 
apart for charitable purposes. Now surely I am act- 
ing with more reference to the good of charity, when 
I minister to the wants of those whom I really know 
to be in distress, than if I were to open my hand to 
every one who asked of me relief, whether I knew 


the manner of their living or not; thus limiting my 
power to do good in an orderly manner.” 

“ Your view is certainly correct,” said Mrs. May- 
field; “and hereafter I shall endeavour to act from 
a broader and more internal principle of charity, than 
I have ever before perceived to be requisite. I see 
that it is not charity to give where the gift will be 
abused, and made the very means of a confirmation 
of evil.” 

“ Charity,” added Mrs, Allison, “ has a much wider 
signification than that which is usually given to the 
word. When we confine it to mere alms-giving, or 
even to the excusing of our neighbour’s faults, we 
limit greatly its true meaning. Charity embraces all 
our duties in life, for all of these have some reference 
to the neighbour. Every act that we perform, has 
some effect upon others, and this effect must be 
either for good or for evil. Now, if we are truly in 
charity, we will be careful in all we do and say, that 
good instead of evil shall be the result to our neigh- 
bour. And the good or the evil which is of most 
importance is that which affects the internal or spiri- 
tual part of those around us; for from thence comes 
individual happiness or misery. Do you understand 
me ?” 

*I think I do,” said Mrs. Mayfield, thought- 
fully. “ But I never took such a view of charity 
before.” 

«“ The more you think about it,” replied Mrs, Alli- 
son, “ the clearer I am sure will you perceive it. But 
only when you attempt to live by this rule, will you 
see it in its broad and beautiful signitication.” 

That evening Mrs. Mayfield left the house of her 
friend with new views and new resolutions, which 
were, we doubt not, brought out into life. 
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FAREWELL 


SPA RE A Be 


TO L. H. S&S. 


I was not by to welcome thee, 
To England's happy isle, 

And throw across a stranger's thoughts 
The gladness of a smile. 


Thou hadst left gentle, loving hearts 
Far in thy home behind, 

And knew not if thou camest here 
To friends and voices kind. 


I would that I had been the first 
To open heart and hand, 

And place thee in “* a home of love,” 
Though in a foreign land; 


That thou might miss that love the less, 
Which like some treasur'd thing, 

Is hidden from thy sight awhile, 
For sweeter cherishing. 


This happy lot has not been mine, 
Yet fur within my breast, 

Thy touch unseals a spring of love, 
Sweet Lady from the West. 


And none of England's fervent hearts 
A warmer welcome gave, 
Though ‘twas in silence, than myezelf, 


When thou did’st cross the wave. 


9* 


For thou hast magic power to win 
My spirit to thine own, 

To those unfoldings of thy thoughts, 
By which thy name is known; 


Yes, ever will thy voice be heard, 
And woman learn from thee, 

Her own true place, and holy trust, 
Her highest destiny! 


But thou art leaving Britain's shores, 
These simple lines which tell 

Thy welcome, now must change their tone 
And breathe a soft farewell. 


“Tis ever thus,” ere the sweet notes 
Of kindly welcomes die, 

A sadder sound subdues the soul 
To parting agony. 


And so with thee and thy loved name, 
These thoughts must ever blend 

With joy I met thee, just to part, 
When I might call thee friend / 


Thou goest, and blessings go with thee, 
To where thy loved ones dwell : 
May it be mine to welcome thee 
Where there is no farewell! AMELIA 
London, April 5th, 1841. 
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SOLILOQUY OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 


ON LEAVING THE SHORES OF FRANCE. 


BY MISS MARIA EDGEWORTH, 


Stay cruel breeze!—Rude ocean still thy roar!— 
Too swift you bear me from yon happy shore! 

Must I, the smiles, the hearts that once were mine: 
Must I thy homage, generous France, resign? 

Your Mary’s halcyon, festive days are o'er, 

Your Queen, your favourite, and your pride no more! 


To other climes, to other shores she goes.— 
Nor what to fear,—though much to fear she knows 
Long have your sunny skies their radiance cast; 
They fade !—they fude !—and is this look my last? 
The last faint mountain top, no more L view— 


Dear, beauteous France, receding clime, adieu 


Edgeworthtown, Ireland. 


~~ DEO COT Cr 


Written for the Lady's Book 


THE SUGGESTIVE 


POWER 


OF NATURE 


BY JOHN Q, DAY, 


Amone the poets there are to be distinguished two 
great classes, to one or the other of which the chil- 
dren of the god may, with few exceptions, be said 
exclusively to belong. The first of these are, if we 
may coin a word, but the faithful echoists of nature. 
3y this we do not mean that the tones which are 
breathed from the strings they sweep, are mere imi- 
tations of nature’s morning and evening and noon- 
day hymns, nor that the images and scenes they bring 
before the mind, are the true and exact counterparts 
of what is visible and obvious in the material and 
moral world. With a wave of the hand they may 
so combine and arrange the forms and manifestations 
of nature, that a new creation starts into life and 
beauty. ‘They may thus lead us to fairer and more 
varied landscapes than the outward eye has ever be- 
held; the morning sun may crown the hill-tops with 
more celestial glory than that which blazes from the 
snowy summits of Washington; we may gaze on ivy 
mantled towers “ whose walls more awful nod,” than 
any that are visited by the “ religious gleams of eve- 
ning; we may wander through sunny vallies, the 
banks of whose brooks are fringed with fresher herb- 
age and sweeter flowers than any save those that are 
trodden by fairy feet; we may be introduced to a 
spiritual paradise, purer and more lovely than any we 
have chanced to find in our mortal pilgrimage in the 
most sequestered nook on earth; still we feel that 
the scene, whatever it be, is natural and true, and 
we can hardly doubt, although we have never seen it 
with the outward eye, that it really exists somewhere, 
and must at length be found, if not in this world, yet 
in the next. 
the poets of this class is, that when they have bidden 
this new creation to spring into life, they suffer us to 
wander in it at will; they do not offer themselves as 
guides to point out what is worthy of observation, 
o explain what is obscure, to moralize on common 
opies, or to make express expositions of what is deep 


But the distinguishing characteristic of 


and mysterious; they are not formal philosophers or 
preachers; in other words, they do precisely what 
nature does; they leave the scenes to which they have 
introduced us, to awaken in our souls those sponta- 
neous emotions of joy, of veneration, and of love, 
which are to be excited only by looking on the ma- 
terial or moral universe as it exists, either visibly o1 
poetically, and not by listening to one, however elo- 
quent, who only talks about it and speculates upon it. 
These, therefore, are the true poets ;—the children 
of nature, they are immortal, like their mother; they 
speak for ever in the same tones in which she has 
always spoken to the human race, from its cradle to 
its manhood, 

Although the poets of the other class to which we 
have referred, may not always be destitute of poetical 
inspiration, yet they are, at the same time, formal 
moralists or philosophers. ‘They speculate and de- 
claim, without much ardour, on man and his destiny; 
or else with fiery passion they pour forth unnatural, 
onesided views of things which are only the offspring 
of their own disturbed minds and morbid imaginations. 
Through these last, nature seldom speaks in simplicity 
and with her wonted power; or if at any time she 
does, the flow of feeling which she excites in our 
bosoms is soon frozen in its course. We stop to ask 
the poet, as we would inquire of one who broaches 
some new theory, for the proofs of what he utters, o1 
we stand still in amaze at the introduction of some 
monstrous sentiment, which shocks both our poetical! 
sensibility and our sense of what is true and divine. 
Hence it is that such a poet is never popular; or if, 
by the power of his genius and the truthfulness ot 
feeling with which the irresistible influence of nature 
sometimes inspires him, he becomes so for the time, 
he is sooner or later regarded with a dubious admi- 
ration; his fame at length is covered with an almost 
impervious veil; he is remembered for the excitement 
he once produced, but not as one to be longer loved, 
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or as one who can longer charm. The poets who, 
with seeming power, talk in energetic or magnificent 
numbers about the human heart and man’s destiny, 
although admired a while for their outward brillian- 
cy, are soon consigned to death. The moral or 
philosophical poet, he who is obviously so, whose 
sentiments are in the main literally true, sometimes 
lives long, but it is to be quoted in discourses from 
the pulpit, or in the lectures of the mental philoso- 
pher. The true poet, who suilers nature to speak 
alone, instructs while he inspires; elevating us above 
the imperfections of the earth, he infuses into the 
mind those undying truths which remain to stay the 
soul, long after the ecstasies which he excites have 
fallen to the ordinary flow of emotion. 

Who is the poet? If we take the barren and idle 
definitions of the dictionaries, that he is “ the author 
of poems,” “one skilled in metrical composition,” 
* one possessed of the poetic faculty,” there are many 
poets; but if we adopt the elevated and true definition, 
there are many more. Every man is a poet in whose 
bosom the objects of nature—and to nature we refer 
in its most extended sense—have the power to call 
into life conceptions of grandeur and beauty, and to 
awaken corresponding emotions of sublimity and 
love; and the only difference between him and the 
poet so called is, that the one possesses the faculty of 
arraying these conceptions and emotions in a fitting 
garb, which the other has not. Nature is to the soul 
what the wind is to the harp, over which it sweeps 
with softer breath or diviner fury; to its iafluence 
the heart must vibrate, unless its strings are all un- 
tuned by worldliness and sin. Numberless are the 
true poets who know it not; in many a neglected 
spot lies many “a heart once pregnant with celestial 
fire.” Why is it that the poet affects at all the com- 
mon mind? Is it not because he hears nature her- 
self in her diviner moods, speaking directly to the 
soul? Few are there, we believe, that are willing to 
open their hearts to her genial voice, who fail to be 
inspired, not only with poetical emotions, but whose 
imaginations do not soar beyond the outward and 
visible, and enter into scenes of higher loveliness and 
beauty, a new and fairer world “ wherein dwelleth 
peace.” There are fewer hearts born leaden and dull 
than we imagine. ’Tis true that there are compara- 
tively few in whom nature awakens all her harmo- 
nies, in many only the prelude to an eternal song; 
but to most she reveals new joys and a higher life. 

There are many, perhaps, to whom these doctrines 
will seem ridiculous. ‘They tell us that we have only 
to walk the street for an hour, and talk with all the 
men we meet, and we shall soon learn of what gross 
stuff the human soul is fashioned. But have they a 
right to judge who have buried their own hearts un- 
der the rubbish of the world? Amazing is the confi- 
dence with which they pronounce on human nature, 
who have never sounded the depths of their own 
souls, and who have never chanced to see the hearts 
of others, except on that dull and callous side which 
is turned outward to the gaze of men. Have they 
opened their own hearts to the influences of nature? 
Have they ever been her dutiful children? Have 
they not avoided her presence, and struggled despe- 
rately against her power? Have they not suffered 
the generous susceptibilities and aspirations of their 
early youth to be quenched by the indulgence of 
grosser passions, by ignoble pursuits, by petty ambi- 
tion, by unnatural cravings after outward good? 


Why, then, should they decide so peremptorily re- 
specting the existence of the nobler capacities of our 
common nature? 

In the business of the world the heart is too 
ofien frozen; and a coral wall grows over it, and 
imperviously seals it up in silence and darkness. 
Let the wall be torn down again that the heart 
may once more reflect the cope of heaven, and the 
genial current of its purer and finer emotions flow 
onward again to fertilize the path of life, as it was 
wont in the innocence of childhood. Let him who 
knows not of what elevated conceptions and suscepti- 
bilities he is capable, listen to the voice of nature and 
the teaching of those poets whom nature acknow- 
ledges as her true servants. Let him leave for the 
time, the dust, the clangor, the thickened air, and the 
noxious gases of the street, and going forth exulting 
in his freedom, let him stand where his brow may be 
fanned by the mountain wind; let him enter into the 
solemn undying music of the grey old wood; let him 
watch silently while the first faint star comes out 
from heaven in its vestal purity, and evening’s “ dewy 
fingers draw the gradual dusky veil” over the world; 
let him surrender himself to the power of the moment, 
and he will learn that he is a man, born to something 
better than to travel with unvarying pace through the 
dust of earthly years, and at length to be hidden for 
ever beneath the soil. He will be inspired with some- 
thing like that great aspiration, after the true, the 
pure, the beautiful, the everlasting, for which he was 
created. 

Such power has nature when we meekly listen 
to her in the stillness of the mind—-a power which 
has ever been acknowledged from the first. She 
has a divine commission to speak to the soul of 
man, to teach and to inspire. There is no moral 
excellence or deformity for which she has not a 
quickening image, and by her we are irresistibly led 
to consider the infinite and eternal. Not only the 
poets, so called, but all eloquent writers and teachers, 
have instinctively called on her for the means of per- 
suasion. ‘The ocean, the storm, the serene depths 
of the midnight sky, are all the visible counterparts 
of the spiritual, the illirnitable, the everlasting. The 
moon is purity itself; the rock lashed with change 
by the ceaseless billows is deep rooted integrity and 
unshaken faith ; the stream, deep and noiseless, whose 
banks rejoice in living verdure and the sweetest flow- 
ers, is that unobtrusive goodness, which, unseen by 
any, goes silently on, making glad the world wher- 
ever it flows. With such suggestions all nature is 
informed, so that it might seem, indeed, as if it were 
all spiritual, and that all that appears to us bounded, 
tangible, and finite, is but an hallucination of the 
mind. Nay, there are those, who have long held a 
devout communion with nature, to whom the sug- 
gested has become the primary thought, on whose 
minds the first impression that nature makes is not 
of outward beauty and power, but of spiritual loveli- 
ness and sublimity. If then, thou wouldst be inspired 
with higher and holier thoughts than are wont to 
visit thy bosom amidst thy intercourse with man, if 
thou art anxious and distrest with care, if thou wouldst 
silence remorseless passions, if thou wouldst rebuke 
thy low and selfish ambition, 


*Go forth under the open sky and list 
To nature's teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 
Comes a still voice.” 
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THE PHILOSOPHY 


OF THE OMNIBUS. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, AUTHOR OF GUY RIVERS, THE YEMASSEE, ETC. 


“ Broadway up, Broadway up!—plenty of room, gentlemen.—Off in a minute, sir! 


** Room for more,” says the boy of the Omnibus, and 
il there’s no room, he’ll make it. Compression is one 
principle in the philosophy of the Omnibus, and it is 
curious to study the physical flexibility of man, when 
he takes his seat within the sphere of its application. 
This, indeed, is one of the sources of his greatness 
in modern times. He humbles himself that he may 
be exalted; he suffers himself to be squeezed out of all 
shape of humanity, in order that he may get on in 
the world. Shall it be a subject of wonder if he may 
not so easily resume his original make after leaving 
the vehicle in which he is so well satisfied to ride. 

The Omnibus is of modern invention. ‘The an- 
cients knew nothing of the Omnibus. ‘They were as 
ignorant of its mighty motion as of the world’s; and 
for this reason, alone, if for none other, it must be a 
subject of no small regret that they lived at so pre- 
mature a period. ‘They came into the world when 
it was young, and went out of it ere it grew old. We 
can only lament their ignorance for their own sakes, 
It is too late to seek to repair it; and our own joys 
must be something embittered by the reflection that 
our ancestors had so few. ‘They certainly lacked the 
crowning one of all—they knew nothing of the Om- 
nibus, 

And yet, to hear them speak, one would imagine 
they knew every thing. ‘They certainly had some 
notion of the sort themselves, since we find these 
great men crying, “ like sick girls,” for new dishes, 
and other worlds for conquest. ‘The “ solitude of sole 
sway” was, to their belief, already in their possession, 
and nothing was left them at last, but to build monu- 
ments, and die. Such was the melancholy conclusion 
of all the family of Cheops—a race that never would 
have fallen upon such follies, could they have ima- 
gined, for a single instant, a vehicle like the Omnibus. 
Cheops was not alone in his melancholy employments. 
His own was the conviction of the time—of times 
five thousand years after. The mind and appetite, 
with the unhappy myriads who cannot be said to 
have lived, and who certainly died in this miserable 
stretch of time, had been arrested by pillars not less 
impassable than those of Hercules. ‘The world was 
all waste beyond :—of life, too, 


——__——_—"' the mere lees, 


Were left this vault to brag of.” 


The ocean of untravelled circumstances and caverned 
events lay before them; and no barque—such was 
the pitiable want of science in those days—might pe- 
netrate the pitchy dark ef that unfathomable void ; 
no planet seek its depths, no conqueror explore its 
wilds, compelling its obedience ;—and the potentate 
who proffered the world’s wealth—which, by the 
way, he could not give—for a yet untasted pleasure, 
had, not less than Solomon, discovered all the narrow 
He, too, could see with the 
He knew nothing of a 
“ Broadway up,” 


nothingness of life, 
preacher that all was vanity. 
ride of three miles for a shilling. 


Drive on—we're fuil now. 
Boy of the Ommibus.”’ 


was a cry of pleasure that never thrilled his soul. 
He knew nothing of the Omnibus. 

Years—ages—succeeded, and in all that ume, the 
Omnibus remained unknown. Strange, that life 
should have been desirable on such terms. But it 
was not desirable; and hence their murderous wars, 
and the unscrupulousness with which they suffered 
their neighbours to rid them of it. How poor were 
all its possessions, how precarious its conquests. It 
may be remarked, in this place, that the Hannibals, 
and the Cwsars, the Alexanders and the Antonys, 
never ceased to conquer, until they grew tired of it. 
Wherefore should they conquer—what could they 
secure by it? Could they have dreamed of the luxury 
of that shilling ride of our times, Cesar had not been 
enslaved by Cleopatra, Alexander by the joint forces 
of Bacchus and Venus, and the Scythians must have 
been overcome. ‘The Persian race would have been 
improved by the introduction of the Macedonian 
powers, and, ten to one, Mohammed would have been 
a mere camel driver to this day. 

The era of the Omnibus is not that of ambition. Its 
conception would never have entered into the heads of 
men during a period of war. It required for itsdiscovery 
a new condition of things—a new order of events— 
a new class of men. Pursuits, differing utterly from 
those existing in Roman and Grecian day, were essen- 
tially necessary to the invention of the omnibus. The 
Romans, wise in many things and daring in all, could 
never have achieved it. ‘They were a people marked 
by excessive individuality of character, and this alone 
would have been the most conclusive argument against 
the possibility of their ever dreaming of such a thing 
as a vehicle carrying twenty-four sleek and civil citi- 
zens! Besides, they would have been shocked to 
have prostituted that noble animal, the horse, to any 
such degraded purpose. He was too necessary to the 
warrior, and the warrior invents nothing but that 
which may destroy. With the Greeks, the case was 
unaltered, or did not materially vary. If they did 
not employ the horse so much for war, they used 
him more for sport. ‘They counted the speed rather 
than the utility of the animal, and the horse had 
scarcely an existence apart from the racer. All his 
employments with both people were for the individual, 
for the selfish, for the ambitious; and the reign of 
castes was fatal to the rise of the Omnibus. A social 
era was necessary for its creation, and the popular 
mind required a new direction, and an impulse the 
direct opposite of all that went before, for such an 
invention. ‘The chariot of the ancient games, or of 
ancient warfare, driven and maintained by a single 
warrior, or not more than two, though guided in all 
directions, was any thing but social in its character. 
Destruction was the striking organ of such a period, 
and the build of the Omnibus demands the contrary 
phrenological development. . 

The Omnibus, therefore, indicates an era! Who 
shall question this truth. Not the philosopher—not 
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he, who looking through the surface, beyond effects 
and up to causes, may trace the nature, the character, 
and the claims of a people, in their domestic habits 
and exercises. Let us look to causes, A single 
glance will prove what we assert. ‘The Omnibus 
could never have been known to the ancients. It 
was the fruit of a philosophy warring with, and in 
the very teeth of theirs. It could only be the crea- 
ture—not of a general equality in the people—but 
of a general passion for equality—of a time of in- 
creasing accommodativeness in the popular spirit— 
of a diffusion of hoarded wealth—of a long repose 
from war—of a mercantile and money-loving condi- 
tion of things. The mere seeker after amusement 
would never have craved it—the utilitarian would 
held it the very best vehicle in the world. It might 
have belonged to Carthage, had she been permitted 
to survive, to pursue her old occupations, and instead 
of colonizing other countries, to continue blessing 
and beautifying her own. Yet it could not have 
been invented in the time of Hanno and Hamilcar. 
Hannibal would have disdained it, unless, mounted 
on the back of his elephants, its inmates were willing 
to carry spear and javelin fur the destruction of their 
neighbours. With the crafty Greek it could not have 
been tolerated, or, if known, would have rapidly 
fallen into disuse. He is too much the individual— 
he goes only on his own account, and is in a blessed 
condition of ignorance on the subject of joint-stock 
companies. Persuade him to enter with the rest, and 
it will only be to cut their throats, and be off with 
their purses, The Omnibus suits another order of 
people. It is Yankee all over—it accommodates 
him, who, however selfish he may be in other re- 
spects, is never exclusive—who is never willing to 
be much alone. It suits nobody half so well. Give 
the Englishman his Stanhope, the Yankee his Omni- 
bus, and the comets have no terrors—the world goes 
right, 

We say the Omnibus marks an era—and what 
era? It follows, in the negative, from a knowledge 
of those whom it would not suit, of those whom it 
will. It must indicate a social condition of mankind. 
By social we do not merely mean the living together 
in communities. The Barbarians did so, yet were 
not social. The social history of the Romans was 
a farce. The Scythians preyed less upon one another, 
and seem never to have had a Nero, who could fiddle 
while their cities were burning. Mark the change 
as we progress to our own times. Peter the Cruel 
could share such luxuries with his mistress, and the 
social condescensions of Miguel are something of a 
proverb. Tyranny to-day is certainly not the tyranny 
of yesterday. Anciently, the despot hunted game for 
himself, and wo to the poor devil who came between 
his spear and the victim. ‘The modern tyrants hunt 
always in couples, and the holy alliance will be found 
to illustrate the social character of the era which their 
own wise labours are intended to subvert. It is 
rather irreverent in a matter so very grave as the 
present, to perpetrate a pun; but, under our own eyes, 
have we not seen an entire people, with no other 
reason but that they happened to be Poles, ready 
made to the hand, yoked to the body of the great 
Omnibus of Russia. Kings are social now—-they 
were selfish in times past. The luxuries of power, 
like all other luxuries, have undergone refinement. 
The difference between past and present, in this par- 
ticular, is indicated by a comparison the most humble. 


Of old, all drank from the same cup—now, each man 
has a cup of his own, and thus—mark the social 
loveliness of the thing—all drink together—all are 
upon an equal footing, and thus all matter of offence 
is avoided. 

This fact brings to view another peculiarity of this 
era, and the most striking feature of all—its level- 
lism. In this abides a chief beauty of the Omnibus, 
It ministers equally to all classes, and, as if the more 
fully to illustrate the republicanism of the thing, the 
little urchin who receives the sixpences at the door, 
is, without doubt, the mest important personage of 
the company. ‘The Omnibus has no prejudices, no 
partialities—no charge of favouritism will lie against 
it. ‘The coxcomb takes his seat beside the black- 
smith, and dare not complain, if his white inexpres- 
sibles borrow some unusual hues from the fellowship 
of his sooty neighbour. The statesman and politician 
is “ hail! fellow—well met!” with the greasy citizen 
who votes against him; and the zealots of different 
sectaries, dismounted of their several doxies, are 
compelled to ride, cheek-by-jowl, with one another. 
Such is the levelling and democratic Omnibus. This 
was not the case of yore. What were vehicles then? 
The horse himself was a decided aristocrat. He 
bore no burthen which was not honourable in the 
strict acceptance ef society. The scion of the ancient 
stock looked down in his loneliness of place upon the 
poor plebeian, who was required to keep pace on foot 
beside him. No wonder the horse is proud. He had 
the pay of a soldier in times past, and was far more 
honoured for his service. So, too, the dog—he had 
his pay for military service, agreeably to the same 
sta. dard, in the days of chivalry; and in the Spanish 
wars in America, the favourite breed and blood fre- 
quently slept in the same bed with his owner. All 
these periods were decidedly hostile, not less to soci- 
ety than to the Omnibus. They discouraged all uti- 
litarianism, as slavish, which came not with battle— 
they kept down humanity—they restrained the on- 
ward course of man, and bowed his neck to the yoke 
of the oxen—they fettered civilization, and dammed 
up all the generous tendencies of society, which, in 
its true nature, is entirely republican, 

There is yet another feature of this era, thus indi- 
cated by the Omnibus. It does not merely bring 
down the prince from his high station—his pride of 
place, and the concentrated selfishness of all his pur- 
poses. It goes yet farther. It lifts the peasant into 
hope! It does not merely bring the peer to his 
level—it elevates him, if not into the condition of the 
peer, at least, into an arena of equal contest and a 
fair field, in which the peer has no advantage, There 
is an important, an imposing truth, in this small par- 
ticular. It carries a warning to the titled—to the 
insolent dominator of ages—to the misbegotten and 
misdirected assumptions of class and caste—to the 
few, who violating all the legitimacies of nature, yet 
assume to be the legitimates of earth. We convey 
this warning lesson, this solemn truth, in a single sen- 
tence, when we ask, how can the chariot of the peer 
presume to clash with the Omnibus of the people? 
How can the slight though showy vehicle, with its 
solitary inmate, stand audaciously in the highway, 
when the Omnibus comes whirling along, carrying 
twenty-four sturdy citizens? The thing is ridiculous— 
the thought is, that of one, foolish with his own con- 
ceit, and maddened as those for ever must be, whom 
God desires to destroy. 
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Considered morally thus, and as embodying visibly 
to the eye the current expression of the popular 
thinking, the Omnibus certainly holds forth illustra- 
tions, abundantly numerous and strong, in support 
of these opinions. So far, then, it may be looked 
upon with favour, and we give it our passport. It 
certainly indicates an elevation in the aim of man in 
the general, though, perhaps, largely subtracting from 
all his individuality, Great men will seldom ride in 
the Omnibus. For our own part, we never think to 
do what all the town does, and the person solicitous 
of his own stature will always keep clear of the crowd. 
Levellism, though of great benefit to the community, 
is dangerous to the man. The individual is lost in the 
species ; and, what, in his estimation, is a much greater 
evil, the exceptions which make him the individual, 
and upon which he so much prides himself, are merged 
completely in the mountainous and mixing masses 
which surround him. The fine features have no 
command, no eminence, among the mob—the fine 
shades and colours soon underga obscuration; and 
what are the nice properties of the gentleman, where 
Toms, Dicks, and Harrys, make up the majority. 

We see yet another feature of the moral condition 
of society, brought actively forth by this new and 
levelling quality of the Omnibus. And here our ap- 
proval ends. It is no favourite here. The principle 
of thought, which, in this respect, governs, and has 
led to its existence, is highly dangerous, and subver- 
sive of sundry of those fine features which sometimes 
make up the redeeming and apologetic circumstances 
in the progress of a tyranny—a tyranny such as that 
of Augustus Casar—of a time when Omnibusses 
could not be. The Omnibus shows us that there is 
no limit to levellism when once it begins—that it 
stops at nothing—that it recognizes no restraining 
agency—that the spirit which has brought it into being 
is one as reckless in the pursuit of the one social, as 
the olden power was in the desire for the other selfish 
extreme. And this is the evil of the Omnibus, It 
wants discrimination. It is without taste. It takes 
up riders who are not altogether prepared for such a 
mode of conveyance. It lifts men from the ground, 
who have not yet freed their shoes from the mud. 
It begets a passion for elevation, which has infinitely 
the start of any general preparation for such ascent; 
and hence it is that the beauty, and fine enamel, and 
rich paint of the popular Omnibus, does not last long. 
How should any man dare to enjoy that which is 
neat, delicate, and clean, without first having care- 
fully made himself so? Yet such is the teaching 
of the era when the Omnibus had birth. The Omni- 
bus marks such an era— it is the sign, indicative of a 
moral phase in the progress of the nations, 

Are you sceptical? Do you doubt? Do you, 
forsooth—bearing a high thought, and a nice sense— 
do you hold forth denial? Are you stubborn, un- 
convinced? We offer you no vain theory, Our 
thought asks not for argument—it needs not to be 
written. Look for yourself. Go forth into the high- 
ways—go into the halls of cduncil and deliberation— 
into the church, the forum, the senate. Look where 
you will, and the Omnibus principle is for ever in your 
eyes. See you not the Court of Pie Poudré in the 
Representative Congress—the great hall—the con- 
gregated wisdom of these United, but discordant 
States? Look down, as we have looked, upon that 
motley and unmanageable assembly. They are the 
wise mer of your nation. They speak the doom— 
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not of to-day, not of to-morrow—not of a state, a 
city, or tribe. They speak the fate of a people, a 
countless and growing people—of an empire, of a 
world—of the future—and, possibly, even of their 
species. Yet what are their pretensions so to speak ? 
Look and answer. ‘The Omnibus principle has clearly 
presided in the selection of many among them. There 
is one half-besotted creature just before us—full as a 
beer-barrel—whose head has surely been “ unkempt, 
uncombed,” for a long variety of seasons, Such a 
man cannot be a gentleman—such a man cannot be 
a moralist—such a man cannot be wise—for clean- 
liness is a primary constituent of morals, wisdom, and 
gentility. For what quality, then, has he been chosen 
to a station of so much responsibility? You see, 
too, that he is a sot—half drunk even now—and at 
all times profanely vulgar, and proverbially stupid. 
He rides in the Omnibus—he rides with the people. 
Does he desire Pat’s vote? He sees the brogan 
of Pat besmeared with mud, and he resolutely be- 
smears his own. He beholds Dick Gossip drunk, 
whose vote he also desires, and he takes care to be 
frequently found in the Omnibus which is Dick's fa- 
vourite. He goes to the same gin shop, and thereby 
the patriotism of the twain expands inordinately— 
and the one, in process of time, necessarily becomes 
the due representative of the other. 

But it is not merely in government—in the art 
vilely misnamed that of politics—that the Omnibus 
is the dangerous vehicle of levellism and vulgarity. 
There are some paths in the history of civilization 
and society, to which it should never extend, but 
which it nevertheless presumes, with thundering speed 
and irreligious uproar, most impudently to traverse. 
There are some things, some pursuits, some principles 
and performances, essentially aristocratic in their very 
nature, and only to be approached with clean hands 
and barefoot, as things for love, for reverence, for 
worship. Such are the just principles of truth and 
wisdom, to be educed from the unselfish natures ot 
high and worthy men—men who should be beyond 
the price and pay, as they must be above the praise 
of the vulgar and the unworthy. Such are the cha- 
rities and offices of religion—such are the gentle joys 
and pleasantries of the happy fireside of domestic feli- 
city and evening resort—such are the polite and fine 
arts—such are poetry, music, the drama and the 
dance, and all things which lighten the spirit of its 
weariness, and aim to win us back to the pure nature 
from which we are always on the eve of departure. 

The Omnibus principle should have no control 
over these things. We recognize its existence within 
a given and limited sphere as perfectly legitimate. It 
will do for the mere utilitarian—for the bad weather, 
—for the dusty feet—for the vile necessity. But 
when we behold it carried into our halls of council— 
our theatres—when we see the tobacco voided in 
volumes over our houses—when we perceive the 
tradesman, fresh from the compting-house, adjusting 
his business, and talking over his banking concerns 
and shipments, while the play is in progress, to the 
infinite annoyance of all around him—when we see 
the youth keeping his hat resolutely stuck to his head 
as if it had grown there, while sitting in the box with 
ladies—rudely encoring or hissing, while in the same 
situation—we immediately suspect the agency of that 
revolutionary principle in morals which has brought 
the Omnibus into existence. We see, at once, that 
some have availed themselves of its carriage, to pene- 
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trate into a region for which they have never been 
prepared by the refining hands of education. We see, 
at once, the levelling disposition which knows of no 
distinction whatsoever, between any of the concerns 
of life:—which, not content with overthrowing the 
artificial aristocracies of government, and an unequal 
system of laws, is solicitous to graduate all things, cf 
whatever class or character, by the same narrow stard- 
ard; and which speaks of the sale of cattle and the 
fine arts in the same breath—passing rapidly, without 
even a change of raiment, not to speak of mood— 
from the roughest exercises of trade to the brilliant 
circles, the seductive fascinations, and elaborate deli- 
cacies of that sweet company, who wait upon and 
receive their inspiration from the muse. 
The arts are not for the vulgar. To enjoy them, 
we must cease to be so. The road is a royal one, 
indeed, but not a rapid one, by which we must attain 
their mysteries. ‘To comprehend them in a right spirit, 
we must beware of the levellism of the Omnibus. 
They must be approached with a deference little short 
of veneration. ‘T’o appreciate, one must study them. 
He must go through a long apprenticeship, and secure 
to himself the possession of a large body of fine 
thoughts—high principles and purposes; a noble aim, 
a gentle spirit, and a desire, paramount to all of these, 
to trace, with the analysis of a kindred mind, the 
soarings of that daring spirit, which has stolen, accor- 
ding to ancient fable, its fire from the sun, while 
looking, with audacious gaze, undazzled and un- 
daunted, upon its destroying and ireful glances.— 
Why does not the drama succeed in England and 
America? The answer is obvious—the Omnibus 
principle guides and governs all our institutions— 
the institutions of one not less than of the other— 
for with the same religion and language, and a com- 
mon origin, it is all fiddlestick to speak of England 
and America as of distinct and differing nations)— 
and such a principle is too levelling for all the fine 
arts, which, in their very nature, signified plainly 
enough in their designation, are delicate and aristo- 
cratic. ‘The Omnibus may promote the living toge- 
ther in communities, but it is not more a school for 
society than it is for civilization. It tolerates soiled 
boots, foul language—spirits careless whom they an- 
noy, and utterly indifferent to all things, unless they 
come coupled with some miserable and miserly maxim, 
taught and treasured up carefully from boyhood, in 
the leaves of Poor Richard. Benjamin Franklin had 
no little hand in the establishment of the Omnibus. 
Let us not be misunderstood. In all that we have 
said, we have meant nothing disrespectful—we have 
intended no sneer, no sarcasm, in reference to any 
one of the several occupations referred to. We 
would only insist that they be kept apart from one 
another—that, as there is no necessary, no proper 
connection between them, we should suffer no prac- 
tices to prevail, which would have the eflect of bring- 
ing them together, to the common annoyance. The 
enlightened mind will readily understand us—the 
unprejudiced will strive to do so. The merchant, 
the retailer, the mechanic, the labourer, the lawyer, 
and the doctor, may be all very good, and are all 
necessary, in their several places. We only insist, 
that, meeting together for a common object, they 
should always “ sink the shop.” It is not necessary 
that the concerns of the "Change or Market Place, 
should be carried for adjustment into a temple con- 
secrated to the muses, the arts, literature, education, 


and all those more elevated occupations of our nature 
which are not only essentially foreign to the offices 
of trade, but entirely, in their design and exercise, un- 
selfish and intended for mankind. This exhortation 
is more particularly necessary during the progress of 
the Omnibus. The Omnibus marks that period in 
human economy when the barriers are to be over- 
thrown—when the gross deference to authority 
must be done away with—when all men may stand 
upon the same level, and look fearlessly and freely 
upon one another :—and when, gradually rising from 
the wallow, the Plebeian shall be the father of a race, 
strong in freedom as in intellect, superior to circum- 
stance, and moulding the passing hour according to 
the dictates of that caprice, which has thought proper 
to employ the Omnibus. 

Our prayer is, that something may be spared, in 
this general overthrow, to the spirit which was great 
and glorious in the history of the past. If we cast 
down the idols of ancient superstition, let us not de- 
stroy, with headlong stupidity, the proud temples, the 
high columns, and the vaulted grandeur, of its dwell- 
ings and its worship. If we deny the faith, let us, at 
least, preserve the memorials which are true to taste, 
and emblematic of a soaring aim, which moved, 
though in error, in majesty and grandeur, little short 
of supernatural. Conquer the Lucifer, and bind him 
down if you will, but deface not the sublime sadness, 
the imperial loveliness—lovely even in overthrow and 
ruin—of his once angelic face, and symmetric ma- 
jesty of proportion. Spare that which time would 
spare. If he left the pyramids, let us not destroy 
them. Let us discriminate, with keen eyes, in our 
forward progress, between the merely useful, the un- 
avoidably necessary, and that grace, drapery, and 
polish, which make society not less beautiful than 
useful—not less fascinating than necessary—not less 
the handmaid of choice spirits, generous sentiments, 
and soaring fancies, than the housewife who makes 
up the beds and airs all the chambers. The era of 
the Omnibus is one that goes onward—in vulgar 
parlance, that “ goes ahead.”"—It stops not for medi- 
tation. It is the era of revolution, of that love of 
continued change which results from the delirium of 
unaccustomed license. It is the strongest reason for 
preventing it from getting too far in the advance, that 
its course is never backward. Its life is in action 
and not in thought. The politic mind must watch 
to arrest its progress. It will need no propulsion. 
The impetus once given, it has nothing of retrograde 
in any one of its thousand tendencies. Let it not 
crush all things in its passage, burying itself in the 
ruins of its own making. Such must be its history, 
if not carefully controlled. Let the wise—let the 
strong—let those who ride often in the Omnibus— 
look well to its management. Let them be particu- 
cularly chary in their choice of drivers. One weak 
head—one unsteady hand—one hasty feeling or fear, 
or folly, of any sort—and the vehicle is upon their 
heads. It is not the gig, nor the chair—the sulky nor 
the buggy now. Of old, the ruin of the vehicle did little 
harm——so far as the community was concerned—as 
it held but its single occupant. What now must be 
the crash——how wide the injury—how numerous the 
sufferers—when the Omnibus is the vehicle—when 
the people are the occupants, and the driver is one, 
elevated in a moment of madness and presumption, 
and having a power of mischief, the effects of which 
may enure to ages yet unborn. 
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“ELLEN CAMPBELL.” 


“ Earth has no sorrows that Heaven cannot cure.” 


IT was gray twilight’s hour—a winter eve 

With its sweet gathering of kind, loving hearts, 

Was gently drawing nigh. The sinking sun 

Tinged, with his last bright glow, the clear blue heavens, 

Where the pale moon, timid, elone came forth. 

In quiet musing, gazing on that sky, 

With eyes that saw not the departing sun, 

Or faintly beaming star, or silvery moon, 

Unconscious of all change, they sat apart— 

He with the proud, stern form of manhood’s years, 

And brow of lofty thought, and by his side, 

A gentle girl, in whose pure, guileless face, 

Youth, loveliness, and woman's truth were seen. 

He gazed on that fair being, queenly bright 

In the soft moonbeam's ray, and bending low, 

Whispered in earnest tones with passion fraught, 

Of the gay visions that had crossed his path, 

Since they first met, shedding a radiance 

O'’er this lower world, a charm, a hidden spell, 

Making it new and beautiful to him, 

And wondrous fair—he mourned his lonely lot, 

Uncheered by woman’s smile or tender love— 

Besought her pity—longed to prove a guide, 

A shield to shelter her from earthly storms. 

She listened to the voice, that on her ear 

As sweetest music fell—those winning words 

The fountains of her inmost soul had stirred. 

She raised her eye, and for a moment sought 

To read the secret heart of him who spake— 

Sincerity and truth were on his brow, 

And love, deep, ardent love, beamed in the glance 

That fondly met her own—oh! could she doubt 

The fervour of that look? A few more hours, 

And they must part—perhaps to meet no more. 

He took her gentle hand and strove to win 

Some token of her love, a hope to cheer 

Through lonely absent days—the hand he held 

Trembled beneath his touch—a burning flush 

Stole o’er her cheek and brow, and with sad tears 

Her beaming eye grew dim, and deathless trust, 

And woman's tenderness were mirrored there. 

He read the language of that speaking face, 

And knew her heart—her changeless faith were won. 
Within a lofty hall, where bright lamps shed 

A etarry radiance down, sat that fair girl. 

Kind friends were round her, loving voices blent 

In sweetest harmony to greet her ear, 

Unheard, unnoticed, e’en their presence seemed 

Forgotten in that hour of blissful hope. 

O could it be? A few short moments more, 

And they would meet—she, and the true, the loved! 

Long months had flown since that sad parting hour, 

Yet had his voice, like some sweet olden strain 

Once heard and treasured deep in memory’s cell, 

Lingered around her steps and in her soul, 

Its secret music made, till she had pined 

To catch but one more tone—one little word 

To still the yearning of her fainting heart. 

As sunlight to her path his love had been, 

Had mingled with her daily thought and act, 

Till woven with her very life it grew. 

She spake not of him, breathed not e’en his name, 

Save, when at evening hour, in lonely prayer, 

She sought for blessings on that absent friend, 

God's richest, purest gifts for one so dear. 

They soon would meet—how did her fond heart bow 

Beneath the power of that o’erwhelming thought— 

Sinking, oppressed with feeling’s mighty sway! 

She listened for that well remembered tread, 


And feared yet longed to catch its distant sound. 
They met—he stood before her—once again 
The voice, that haunted her in memory's dream, 
Fell in familiar accents on her ear— 
But oh! the music of its tone was gone! 
She gazed upon that brow, unchanged by years, 
Yet changed to her—the light of truth had fled! 
It told not now the passing thought within, 
Clouded by worldly care, calm, proud and cold. 
His words were few and measured, courteous, bland— 
The past seemed all forgotten—once, yes, once, 
He lightly spoke of scenes of other days! 
That gay, that careless jest—it pierced her heart! 
He saw the shadow gather o'er her face, 
Her pale lip tremble, and within his breast, 
Conscience awoke and whispered of her wrong. 
*Twas but a moment—and he quickly turned 
To brighter faces and to beauty’s smiles, 
Scoring the love he once had held so dear, 
Wishing that woman were less prone to trust, 
And sooner to forget. 

The silent hush of midnight’s solemn hour 
Rested unbroken on the haunts of men. 
Within a quiet chamber, glimmering low, 
A dim lamp shed its solitary rays. 
There, with no eye save His, who slumbers not, 
To mark her spirit’s agony and strife, 
Sat that faint, stricken one, calm, motionless. 
Cold drops of anguish were upon her brow, 
Pallid and wan, and her slight, fragile frame 
Trembled beneath that dreadful weight of woe. 
She had lived years, long years, in that dark hour! 
She knew she was forsaken—that her love, 
Deep, passionate, enduring—as a chain, 
Binding her every hope, and joy and thought, 
Round one, she deemed the noblest and the best, 
Was lightly thrown aside—wasted, unprized! 
What cared he now, that in her secret soul 
His image had been placed—that earnest prayer, 
From her heart's lowly shrine, had followed him, 
To shield though absent far his wandering steps? 
He had forgotten her—oh! bitter thought! 
A sudden light broke in upon her mind— 
Her spirit turned to One who ne'er forsakes, 
And with a gush of gentle, soothing tears, 
She knelt and prayed—that he might be forgiven '— 


Father, forgive! 
Still on his head thy choicest blessings shower, 
Still be it Thine his distant path to cheer, 
And from his heart, the anguish of this hour, 
Turn Thou away ;—hear, Father, hear, 

Biest may he live! 


O Son of God! 
Thou who didst drink of man's dark cup of grief, 
Forsaken and alone, Thou seest my heart— 
Heal Thou its wanderings, kindly bring relief, 
Thy hand alone can peace and hope impart, 
Now strength afford ! 


I look to Thee: 
Thy love as healing balm in mercy pour! 
My spirit faints beneath thy chastening rod,— 
Bind up its wounds and bid it roam no more, 
Call my affections back to Thee, my God, 
Redeemer, save ! 
That prayer was heard in heaven—a holy calm 
Stole o’er her wounded heart, and on her brow, 
The peace of God in radiant brightness shone. Cc. 
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THE YOUNG PASTOR. 


BY MRS. J. THAYER. 


CHAPTER I, 

«“ Gop of heaven! Thou who reignest beyond the blue 
skies, who measurest the waters in thy hand, and 
weighest the earth as in a balance; before whose 
throne angels bow the knee, and at whose bidding 
countless worlds move in their unvarying course. 
Heavenly Father, wilt thou listen to the prayer of a 
suppliant child of earth? Wilt thou hear the petition 
of his heart and grant an answer of peace? I thank 
thee, O Lord, for the blessings which I have received 
from thine Almighty hand; for the means of instruc- 
tion which have been opened to me; for the power to 
appreciate, the talent to acquire knowledge. I thank 
thee for health and friends, and for the earthly goods 
which I have ever enjoyed. But more, my Father, 
do I thank thee for the knowledge of Thyself to 
which thou hast opened my heart; that in my youth, 
I have been enabled to choose the better part; that 
while so many others never hear thy precipus words, 
or hearing heed them not, I have been taught to 
know and serve thee. My Saviour and my God! I 
kneel befure thee a suppliant for a continuation of thy 
mercies. I beseech thee to be with me during the 
duties of ‘the morrow, Go with me to thy house, 
and grant that my lips may utter no vow which my 
heart does not sanction. And O grant that I may 
fulfil the mission to which I am called, humbly, faith- 
fully; having no wish but thy glory, no thought but 
the advancement of thy cause; that as a minister 
of thy Gospel, a disciple of thy blessed Son, I may 
never be found sleeping at my post, but be ever 
watchful to bring to thee the souls committed to my 
keeping. Bless, I beseech thee, all those among 
whom my lot in life is for the future cast. May 
their pastor never preach in vain, but let his words 
fall upon their hearts and awaken within them the 
faith that dies not, the hope whose anchor is in hea- 
ven. Father, my prayer is before thee, hear it, I 
beseech thee, and if it seemeth good in thy sight, 
grant it. But if thine all-seeing wisdom beholdeth 
therein aught of evil, and in mercy withholdeth the 
seeming good for which I pray, then, I beseech thee, 
teach my heart to trust in thee, and in humility to 
say, ‘ Thy will be done.’ ” 

Such was, in substance, the prayer of Frederick 
Stanley, the evening preceding the day which was to 
witness his ordination as a minister over the parish 
of He had just completed his studies and his 
twenty second year. Though so young, report spoke 
of him as one possessing abilities of a superior order. 
His course as a collegiate had been one of honour to 
himself and credit to his teachers, who saw him de- 
part from the seat of learning with many prophecies 
of celebrity for his future life. Immediately upon the 
completion of his studies, he was invited to preach 
as a candidate for the ministry over the American 
church at Montreal, then without any settled minister; 
the venerable man who had for several years filled 
that office, having just before been gathered to his 
Frederick accepted invitation, and 
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preached his first sermon to an almost breathless 
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audience. He seemed inspired by the mighty subject 
upon which he spoke—the love of God. He told 
how that love had been manifested since first order 
was wrought from chaos; how the world had been 
filled with all that could delight the eye and gladden 
the heart; how man having been created and gifted 
beyond all living creatures, with a heavenly Father's 
best gift reason, all else was made subservient to his 
will; how it had been his glorious privilege in olden 
time to see his Maker face to face. How by sin he 
had forfeited that privilege and awakened the judg- 
ment of a just God, who punished the offenders, yet 
withdrew not his love, but sent his only Son to be a 
ransom for the sins of his earthly children. Then 
he dwelt upon the life of that pure and spotless being, 
thus sent to die that we might live. His tall form 
slightly bent over the desk, his dark piercing eye 
softened by the thoughts awakened by his subject, his 
youthful face paled by sleepless nights devoted to the 
study of Him of whom he preached, he rivetted the 
attention of all who heard him, Amid that vast 
concourse of human beings not one heart but was 
melted by his earnest appeal, not an eye undimmed 
by the tear of awakened thoughts and feelings, in 
some cases unknown till that hour. 

A short time after, Frederick received an unani- 
mous call to become the pastor of church, 
which he unhesitatingly accepted, and a day was 
immediately chosen for his ordination. It was the 
evening preceding this day to which I have drawn 
the attention of my readers, in the commencement 
of this chapter. 

Frederick arose from the floor upon which he had 
kneeled in prayer, and seating himself beside a table 
on which a light was burning, he commenced read. 
ing. ‘Time flew by unheeded, and the twelfth hour 
of the night found him still with the much prized 
volume before him, So entirely was his mind occu- 
pied with the truths contained therein, that he heeded 
not the opening of the door nor the entrance of a 
person within his study. With a gentle, noiseless 
step, the intruder approached the table. She was a 
lady scarcely past the prime of life, bearing the traces 
of great beauty upon a face and form of striking re- 
semblance to the student. It was his mother. She 
advanced toward him, and putting her hand upon his 
shoulder, said : 

« My son, this should not be! Mind and body 
require rest, and failing it, they lose their energy and 
become prematurely old. These midnight vigils 
waste your health, they have already robbed your 
cheek of the glow which belongs to youth, and given 
to your eye a brilliancy that speaks too strongly of 
excitement. You have much to go through to-mor- 
row, and should, hours since, have sought your bed 
to gain strength for the task. Gonow, my son; ere 
I retire, let me know that you are at rest for the 
night.” 

« I will, mother, shortly, but not quite yet. Mother, 
it is a great work which I am about to undertake, J 
never thought of it so much as now, and yet I have 
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scarcely any fear. I feel as if selected by Providence 
as an instrument to bring about much good, Why 
is it, mother, that I have so little fear?” 

“ Frederick, have you prayed for God’s blessing 
upon your efforts? O my son, be not too self-con- 
fident! You will find the situation in which you are 
about to enter, one of many trials and mortifications. 
You will undoubtedly have many friends, who will 
appreciate and love you, but you will also have ene- 
mies, who will be ever on the watch, ready to note 
the slightest dereliction from the narrow path in 
which you will be expected to walk ; and the common 
failings of humanity, that in others would scarcely 
excite censure, will, in you, be deemed crimes of the 
darkest dye. The listless and the cold will accuse 
you of hypocrisy and deceit, or at best, of being 
zealous over much, while the bigoted and unyielding 
will pronounce you lukewarm, an unprofitable servant 
of the vineyard, one, who for selfish and interested 
motives, glosses over the sins of his people. Such 
will be some of the trials that you will have to en- 
counter, and more than this, the taunts and sneers 
of some—” 

“ Let them sneer e’en as they will, I shall not 
know it, and conscious of performing my duty, I 
shall not only pass scatheless through the ordeal, but 
at length win my enemies to acknowledge that my 
actions are governed by higher motives than the 
desire for praise or worldly advantage.” 

* Build not upon that. There are beings, whose 
conceptions are so gross and sordid, that to them 
the most exalted virtue will appear but as a mark to 
veil some hidden wickedness, and religion, charity, 
love, but cloaks, beneath which the sinner may win 
his ends unsuspectedly. To such, the disinterested, 
conscientious discharge of your duties will be but 
incentives to arouse their suspicion. Nor think to 
dwell in ignorance of the accusations of your enemies, 
the tales of scandal propagated to your disadvantage ; 
such ignorance would indeed be bliss. There will 
ever be officious friends enough to repeat the proofs 
of your declining popularity. They will come with 
‘timely warnings’ and bid you beware of this, or 
that one who has been heard to make remarks which 
bespeak him not your friend. I doubt not that 
sometimes the motives may be pure, which prompt 
the caution and advice; but believe me, it will be 
oftener the fruits of a petty malice, or a weak curiosity 
to see ‘ how the young pastor will bear censure, whe- 
ther his religion make him invulnerable to blame.’” 

“ Mother, your picture is darkly coloured, but it 
gives me no fear. I have had but little experience, 
but slender opportunities of judging, but it seems to 
me that human nature cannot be so black as you 
describe it. Pope tells us that * The proper study 
of mankind is man,’ and I have read somewhere else, 
I forget now where, that * The best test whereby to 
judge of others is our own hearts:’ I think that my 
heart is not so utterly vile as you tell me some are.” 

“The opinion of a poet and an enthusiast. Do 
you suppose there is aught in common between the 
blessed martyr, who suffers persecution, death, for 
conscience sake, and the base reviler of God’s word, 
whose life is a continued series of guilt and blas- 
phemy? It is a false theory. We cannot form an 
accurate judgment of the hearts of others by our own. 
You might as well say that because you would not 
commit murder, the crime has never been perpetrated. 
You would not lie, nor steal, nor oppress the poor, 


nor break your mother’s heart by ingratitude—do you 
therefore think such things unknown?” 

« My dear mother, why is it that you seek to damp 
my energies, to make me shrink from my prescribed 
duties? But that cannot be, I have no fear. I feel 
that in the cause which I have espoused, I can bear 
any trial, however severe. I would not shrink from 
persecution, but gladly suffer all that the most vin- 
dictive could impose upon me for my Saviour’s sake, 
deeming it glory, and rejoicing that I am accounted 
worthy to suffer for his sake.” 

« Frederick, I say again, be not too self-confident. 
I do not wish to damp your energies, but I would 
warn you of the obstacles which you will assuredly 
find in your path, and bid you seek for strength to 
overcome them, whence it only can be obtained. 
Of one thing more must I warn you. You are now 
very popular with the people among whom your life 
in future must be passed. They hang upon your 
words as though to hear were to be saved; they fol- 
low you with blessings. You are the idol of the 
day, your praises the subject of conversation. All 
are ready to open their houses and their hearts to 
you. This cannot last. Tumultuous passions of 
whatever nature, ever produce a reaction, as the tides 
ebb and flow, so the human heart now bursting with 
thronging.emotions, not long hence will shrink into 
coldness or indifference. Prepare yourself then for 
this change. You are inexperienced; you know but 
little of the world; you have not yet learned to dis- 
criminate between the smile of friendship and that 
of deceit or mockery. Your heart is filled with high 
and glorious resolves, not a doubt of success in your 
endeavours, not a fear shadows it. Falsehood has 
not yet taught you—the falsehood of those in whom 
you trusted—to suspect her presence beneath the 
semblance of affection. All this must be the work 
of time. I warn you that it will be, and I beg that 
you will prepare yourself for its coming, that when 
disappointment does come, when you see the hopes 
which you have garnered up stricken to the earth, 
when you see those to whom you looked for help 
and support to forward the great cause to which 
your soul is wedded, to be with you in this world, and 
finally appear with you when time shall have passed 
away, to bear testimony that the seed you have sown 
has ripened and brought forth fruit; when you see 
these, one by one fall from you, that you may have 
strength to bear the blow and to continue steadfastly 
in the path which duty points out. For this, I be- 
seech you, pray to Him who has power to grant the 
prayer.” 

«“ Mother, I have prayed for strength to endure 
whatever disappointments wherewith it may be God’s 
will to afflict me. I have prayed for his blessing 
upon my labours, and I feel that I have not prayed 
in vain. I know not why it is, but I feel an assur- 
ance at my heart, that I shall be the means of effect- 
ing much lasting good. You have been present when 
I have preached, you have seen my congregation 
yield a silent, almost breathless attention to my words, 
Surely they were not uttered in vain.” 

“God grant it! But I have so often seen the 
most vivid impressions, the warmest, holiest feelings, 
melt before the attractions of the world. The heart 
pines for variety, especially while young, and he, who 
to-day is perhaps found kneeling at the altar of his 
God with chastened thoughts and aspirations wholly 
uatainted by earth, may to-morrow be seen basking 
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in the world’s glare, lavishing the love which he had 
imagined all given to his Creator, upon a child of 
earth, a being like himself, of mingled good and evil. 
And, my son, believe me, I do not wish needlessly 
to give you pain, or to underrate your talents as an 
orator, nor your capabilities as a minister, when I 
tell you that the love of novelty, the craving after 
variety has much to do with the popularity you have 
so speedily acquired.” 

“ Your teachings, my mother, are at least well 
calculated to erase any feelings of self-love or vanity 
that I may have nourished. Believe me, I am grate- 
ful for the love that prompts them, and I will study 
more closely my own heart and endeavour to uproot 
from it all but the one principle which it is my wish 
should govern my life—love to my Creator and my 
fellow beings.” 

“God bless you, my child! T'hat is the lesson 
that I would inculcate. And above all, be not too 
sanguine of success in the fulfilment of your mission. 
Remember also, that great enthusiasm is too apt to 
degenerate into fanaticism, or assuming a milder, but 
no less pernicious character, to waste the energies 
of the soul in wild dreams and visionary theories. I 
will leave you now, Frederick, hoping that my cau- 
tion and advice have not been uttered in vain. Seek 
your pillow immediately and endeavour by sleep to 
recruit your frame, which is now bowed by weariness. 
Promise me that you will retire.” 

« I will, mother, for indeed I feel the want of rest.” 


CHAPTER II. 


« WeLL, my son,” said Mrs. Stanley, the morning 
of the day appointed for Frederick’s ordination, “ you 
look better this morning. Did you sleep well? Yet 
I need scarcely ask it, I have not seen so fine a 
colour :n your cheek for many years, not since I held 
you a child upon my knee. You slept well?” 

*“ Not for one moment during the last four-and- 
twenty hours. Nor have I felt the least inclination 
for sleep; I went to bed last night, because I pro- 
mised you that I would, but the anticipated scenes 
of to-day kept my eyes unsealed.” 

« That was not right, but it cannot now be reme- 
died. Nature has put on her holiday dress and her 
sweetest smiles to cheer you through the duties of the 
day. Take your breakfast, Frederick, for it is late, 
and I would not detain you one moment beyond the 
time appointed for your joining your future brethren 
at the church.” 

« You will go, mother, surely, will you not?” 

“ Yes, but not with you. I will follow soon. Go 
now, my son, and may Almighty God bless and direct 
you, now and for ever more !—He has gone! Gone 
in the confidence of a young heart untaught by expe- 
rience, untried by disappointment, to take upon him- 
self obligations the most trying, the weightiest with 
which man ever bound himself, to devote his life for 
the benefit of his fellow beings. He will meet only 
smiles of encouragement and affection, and he will 
fancy his task an easy one. Not a doubt, not a fear 
will chill his high enthusiastic hopes. Pity that a 
heart so true, so filled with high and just resolves, 
so gifted and so good, should ever feel the corrodings 
of care, ever drink of the bitter waters of sorrow. 
But it must be so. The world is a scene of trials, of 
which all must partake. There are some, (of whom 
my Frederick is one,) who create for themselves an 
ideal world, and giving to their fellow men attributes of 


their own creating, they bestow their love and friend- 
ship upon the offsprings of their imaginations, and 
thus for awhile escape their allotted portion of disap- 
pointment, but it comes at last, and faith betrayed 
and confidence abused, crush beneath their weight 
the heart unprepared for their approach, or turning 
its sweets to gall, teach it to doubt, mistrust, and 
hate. O it is a pity that the generous current of con- 
fidence must be turned from amid the flowers through 
which it delights to wind, to thread its troubled wa- 
ters amid the thorns and brambles with which a cold 
world impedes its course. My son! my son! how 
have I watched your career, hitherto so bright, so 
unstained by sin or folly; how have I noted with 
such feelings as only a mother can know, the disin- 
terested noble qualities of your nature, nursing into 
bloom the fair buds of which even in childhood you 
gave promise. My only child, my first, my last, en- 
deared to me, not only by the undying claims of na- 
ture, but by thy resemblance to the companion, the 
husband of my youth, so loved, so early Jost. What 
would I not suffer to save thee from the troubles 
which I foresee will be thy lot! But it may not be. 
It is ordered, and wisely, I know, that the heart 
shall be purified by trials, that by experience only, it 
shall learn to doubt its own strength, and taught by 
sorrows that its feelings and impulses are but wasted 
upon things of earth, place them at length where only 
they can bring forth the fruit of peace. I will go, 
my son, and witness the ceremony which must form 
an era in thy life, from which the future, whether for 
good or evil must date.” 
* * * * 

Another day had passed, and evening had again 
drawn her dark curtain over the face of earth. Again 
the moon, fair queen of night, like a veiled beauty, 
smiled through the fleecy clouds that partly obscured 
and yet increased her charms, and the diamond-like 
stars, one by one, peeped forth from the deep blue 
of heaven, adding their brilliancy to enhance the 
beauty of the fair scene, upon which the young pastor 
so intently gazed. His was a heart to feel and appre- 
ciate the wonderful works of the Creator’s hand. 


** To look through nature up to nature’s God.” 


He was sitting beside an open window, and alone. 
The room was dark, save where the moonbeams, 
trembling through the clustering leaves of the tall 
trees beside the window, threw a flickering light 
within it. Frederick was alone with his thoughts. 
His eyes wandered over the lovely scene, but for 
once its beauties were unnoticed, The feelings and 
emotions by that day called forth, exerted a too pow- 
erful influence over his mind to permit the entrance 
of any other impression. There was a shade of 
thought upon his high, pale forehead, but it was 
thought unmixed with doubt, cr fear— scarcely could 
it be said to partake of hope—it was certainty. And 
there was an expression in his dark full eye, that 
spoke too plainly of the self-confidence against which 
his mother had so earnestly warned him, A look 
thdt seemed to say “I can and will succeed.” The 
lips, too, were slightly curled as if the smile lingered 
upon them, waiting only for the hour of triumph to 
become visible. And yet Frederick was wholly un- 
conscious of possessing any feeling so unhallowed. 
He never imagined there could be any mingling of 
pride or selfishness in a heart devoted (as he thought 
his to be) to the cause of Christianity. And there 
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certainly were times when these base alloys were 
neutralized by the purer portions of his nature. 

Frederick, from a child of a serious dreamy dispo- 
sition, had manifested a strong love of study and re- 
tirement, and study too of a character which too 
seldom possesses much attraction for youth. When 
quite a boy he became impressed with the great re- 
sponsibility devolving upon al! Christians, to use 
every endeavour in their power, both as a body and 
individually, to dispel the cloud of heathenism frum 
the world. He read with avidity every publication 
upon this engrossing subject, and finally declared his 
intention of entering upon the task himself. From 
this he was afterwards dissuaded, partly by his mother’s 
entreaties, but more from the conviction that his 
delicate health would prove an insuperable bar to his 
usefulness, and that to throw away his life in an 
effort, which he felt would be vain, to promote the 
good of others, would be folly, when by remaining 
in his own land he might labour in the vineyard, if 
not so extensively, perhaps, in his case, more profit- 
ably. He therefore relinquished his darling project, 
and devoted his mind and time to preparing himself 
to become a minister of the Gospel; carrying to the 
task the same ardour and enthusiasm, which were 
ever his predominant characteristics in every object 
of his pursuit. So closely did he apply himself to his 
studies, that the task of instructing him became one 
of satisfaction rather than of labour, and when at 
length he entered upon his long anticipated duties, it 
was with a mind well stored with the knowledge 
which was gained from books, though very deficient 
in the more practicable, and perhaps, more useful 
knowledge of mankind. 

“ My son,” said Mrs. Stanley, entering his room, 
after the expiration of several hours, during which he 
had remained in the same position at the open win- 
dow, in which the first shades of night had found 
him. “ My son, I feared that I should find you thus. 
Why will you expose your health and even your life 
in this manner? Do you never think that were I 
to lose you, my last hope, my last tie to earth would 
be severed? If you care not for yourself, I pray you 
have some regard for me, and cherish a life which is 
far dearer than my own.” 

“I will,I will. But there can be no risk on such 
a night as this. The air is warm and balmy as the 
breeze of Araby. It cannot harm me, Mother, 
you were at the church to-day, what did you think 
of the ceremony and the appearance of my people? 
To me it seemed that every face was lighted by kind- 
ness and affection.” 

“ And you forgot my warnings ?” 

* Could I doubt at such a time? Could I return 
mistrust and coldness for the cheerful smile of confi- 
dence and affection that met my eyes wherever I 
looked? My heart was so filled with gratitude and 
joy that it had no room for doubt. O! mother, I 
feel that * The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places.’ I am almost certain, that I shall not have 
such arduous duties to perform, such trials to endure 
and such obstacles to overcome as your love forme 
makes you fear. I feel within me a new life, with 
energies and powers to will and do. Surely the peo- 
ple who have freely and unanimously selected me for 
their spiritual director and adviser, cannot recall their 
confidence from me so long as I do nothing to forfeit 
it. I cannot have enemies so long as I faithfully 
fulfil my duty. ‘Tell me, mother, that the scene you 


witnessed to-day dispelled your fears on my account, 
I wish your bosom to be free from all such anxiety 
as my own is.” 

« That cannot be, my son. Experience has taught 
me some lessons which I cannot at will forget. But 
if I cannot drive from my mind the anxiety that I 
feel, I can, at least, bear it in silence, and I will. I 
will not again attempt to forestall the teachings of 
time. Be happy while you can. I will never again 
pain your ear by my gloomy forebodings. I will 
never seek to damp your bright hopes. I will pray 
that they may never know blight. Then, should my 
fears be realized, I will endeavour to soften the blow 
to you, to soothe the sorrows which I could not 
prevent, and by sympathy lessen them. Your mother 
can, at least, never change. Of her friendship, her 
truth, you can always be certain.” 

“And having that, I should be blessed if every 
other being turned against me. So mother, you see 
I am armed at al! points, prepared for the worst that 
can befall me.” 

The mother smiled faintly, and stooping over ker 
son, she pressed her lips to his cheek, then bidding 
him “ good night,” she left the room. 


CHAPTER Ill, 


“Do you think Julia will certainly come to-night, 
mother? It is getting late. I can scarcely see to 
the end of the avenue, it is already so dark.” 

The speaker was a young girl of not more than 
seventeen years, She was standing at a closed win- 
dow, endeavouring to penetrate the fast coming dark- 
ness. As she turned to address her mother, the 
light from the large astral lamp beside her, fell upon 
her face, revealing the delicate lineaments of her 
child-like beauty. She was fair—almost too fair. 
There was something that seemed not of earth, in 
the transparent clearness of her skin, and a touching 
softness in the expression of every feature, that spoke 
so plainly of suffering, that no one could look upon 
her with other than feelings of deep interest. She 
was like some delicate exotic, that nursed by a care- 
ful florist, blooms and exhales its fragrance, the admi- 
ration of all who behold it, but left one hour unshel- 
tered beneath the blast of winter, its fair leaves are 
scattered, it withers, droops, and dies. And so it 
was with Alice Lee. In infancy her life had seemed 
to hang by a thread, which any moment might snap 
asunder, but watched over by a careful, tender mo- 
ther, she had survived that trying period, and grown 
to womanhood, still a fragile, etherial looking crea- 
ture, subject to frequent attacks of illness, but so 
gentle, so lovely in character as to win her way to 
every heart. In her own family she was the bright 
star round which the affections of all clustered. She 
was an only daughter, and had but one brother, a 
fine young man of twenty, devotedly attached to his 
sister, over whom he watched with a tenderness only 
surpassed by that of her mother. 

Julia Allison, the person alluded to by Alice, in 
the commencement of this chapter, was the mother- 
less daughter of Mrs. Lee’s only sister. She had, 
when quite a child, spent a year with her aunt, when 
by her kindness and considerateness toward hez in- 
valid cousin, she won the aflection of the gentle 
child which time nor absence had not damped. Re- 
called by her father to his abode in New York, Julia 
parted with reluctance from the warm friends with 
whom she had so happily passed her time, to return 
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to a home rendered cheerless to her by the loss of her 
mother. But Mr. Allison was rich and lived in 
superb style: Julia was an only child, and soon learn- 
ed to appreciate the advantages of her position in 
society. She grew up an elegant, fashionable woman, 
not really handsome, but possessing a certain air and 
manner more striking even than perfect beauty. She 
entered with avidity into all the gaieties to which her 
father’s wealth gave her access, and if she did not 
forget her former friends, she but remembered them, 
as her dear relatives, whom, at some future time, she 
should like to visit again. It so happened in the 
course of events, that Alfred Lee was induced to 
visit New York, and spend some months at his 
uncle’s, much to the gratification of his cousin, to 
whom his presence seemed to have the effect of re- 
awakening all the dormant affection of her childhood 
for her aunt and “dear little cousin,” of whom she 
was never tired of asking questions. When Alfred 
took leave of Julia, it was with a promise from her 
of visiting her friends in Montreal the following 
summer, which intention she made known to Alice 
by a letter of which Alfred was the bearer. Now 
Miss Julia’s letter would bear inspection. The lan- 
guage was pure and elegant, and the writing ex- 
tremely neat. Altogether it was a “ beautiful letter,” 
but it wanted one thing, sincerity. Not that the 
writer meant to deceive. No, she only meant to 
please, and never reflected upon the inconsistency of 
making such warm protestations of regard and friend- 
ship, after a silence of twelve years, unbroken by a 
single inquiry on her part. ‘To Alice these expres- 
sions gave unalloyed pleasure. Candid and open- 
hearted herself, she never dreamed that her cousin’s 
words were mere words and nothing more. Noi so 
Mrs. Lee. Her thoughts, upon perusing the letter, 
were that “Julia had learned, like the rest of the 
world, to make language subservient to interest or 
convenience, without any regard to the feelings of the 
heart.” Summer came, and with it another letter 
from Julia, announcing the day on which she would 
make her appearance. 

“Do you think Julia will surely come to-night, 
mother?” asked Alice, after watching at the window 
nearly the whole day. Her brother approached and 
putting his arm fondly round her, said— 

“Should you feel very much disappointed my im- 
patient sister, if Julia were not to come ?” 

« Do you mean if she were not to come at all, or 
only not to-night ?” 

«I mean not at all.” 

«QO! yes, [ should be disappointed. I have lotted 
upon her visit. 1 want to see whether she is changed. 
1 know that her heart is not changed, but I want to 
see if the woman bear any resemblance to the child 
of whom I have such vivid recollections.” 

“ What do you remember of her looks ?” 

“ ] remember her as altogether lovely, but particu- 
larly I remember the profusion of dark ringlets, that 
covered her head and shoulders, and her large black 
eyes. Is she very handsome now?” 

“ Yes, she undoubtedly is. But not to my taste. 
Here is my beau ideal of beauty—my own fair sister.” 

“ Foolish boy!” said the young girl, smilingly, 
“when will you cease to flatter me? But I need 


not ask; we shall see you shortly at Julia’s feet, vow- 

ing to admire black eyes and none but black, for 

ever more, and your ‘ own fair 

appear insipid by comparison.” 
10* 


sister's’ blue orbs will 


« Yes, one will assuredly follow the other. When 
you see me at Julia’s feet, you may safely conclude 
that my affection for you is at an end.” 

« No, no, 1 could never think so. Surely you 
may admire another’s beauty without ceasing to love 
me? But you speak as if for you to love Julia were 
Is she not amiable? ‘Tell me 


an impossibility. 
about her.” 

«I have not much to tell you that you do not 
already know. Julia is a fashionable girl, used from 
her childhood to the gaiety of a city, and entertain- 
ing a horror of quiet domestic life. You know, 
Alice, how different from all this are my tastes. 
Would it be wise, then, for me to choose such a wo- 
man as our cousin for my companion in life? No, 
I never will marry till I find a second Alice.” 

“Then may you never marry! Would it not be 
misery to watch the ravages of disease in one dearer, 
O so much dearer than sister, and to part ’—Think 
Alfred of the watchful, anxious days and nights I 
have caused you when I have trembled upon the 
brink of the grave. You would have mourned my 
loss, had I died, I know you would, but such grief is 
nothing compared with that of parting with a wife. 
There, there, I must talk no more, or good Dr. 
will say that I have been too much excited. See how 
I tremble. I must sit down. Now tell me more of 
Julia, mother has left us to give orders, I'll warrant, 
to have tea wait.”” The brother looked affectionately 
at the sensitive being beside him, and for one moment 
a tear dimmed his eye, but conquering the emotion 
that called it there, he answered: 

« Julia is sensible and accomplished, with a strong 
One thing 





mind and great decision of character. 
which impressed me favourably with respect to her, 
was, that although much flattered and admired, as 
one in her situation could not fail of being, I never 
perceived the slightest levity, the least indication of 
coquetry in her conduct. Her manners were always 
dignified, without being too distant and reserved; 
cheerful, without being frivolous. ‘There was a cer- 
tain air of self respect about her, that could not fail 
of commanding the respect of others.” 

« But is she warm-hearted, is she affectionate ?— 
Has she the tender soothing manners, which, after 
all the talk about dignity, are far more lovely in a 
woman ?” 

“I think she has not. I am afraid that you will 
be disappointed in her. You do not reflect how 
great a difference there must naturally be, between a 
child of ten years and a fashionable belle of twenty- 
two. Not but that I think Julia may be capable 
of sincere and lasting friendship; I have no doubt 
but that she may, but her feelings are under perfect 
control. Too much so for my taste. I do like to 
hear people speak occasionally without weighing every 
word,” 

« Even at the risk of speaking foolishly?” 

« Yes, give me naivete, especially in a woman.” 

« I wonder whether Mr. Stanley will like her ?” 

Alice’s eyes were cast down as she said this, she 
appeared scarcely conscious of having spoken, but to 
have uttered aloud the thought as it rose in her heart. 
Alfred looked at her for some moments in silence. 
When he again spoke, his voice was low, scarcely 
above a whisper. 

«If Julia’s visit is to bring uneasiness to you, I 
shall never cease to reproach myself for being the 
cause of it.” 
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« What do you mean, Alfred? How can Julia’s 
visit bring uneasiness to me?” 

“ Perhaps I was wrong, but your remark made me 
fear for you.—Hark! is not that the sound of carriage 
wheels? Yes it is, coming up the avenne—it is Julia. 
No, no, Alice, you must not expose yourself to the 
evening air. I will meet our cousin. Go you and 
iaform mother of her arrival.’ 

«“ Let me go with you, Alfred, see this thick shawl. 
I will fold it closely around me. I shall not take 
cold, I know. And it would seem but a poor recep- 
tion to Julia, for me to remain here and await her 

oming.” 

« Come, then, but I am afraid you will take cold.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘ Yes, this is really delightful! I never saw a more 
lovely spot. Just far enough from the city to have 
the fresh air from the fields and woods, yet within a 
half hour’s ride of one’s acquaintance and the shops. 
How long have you lived here ?” 

“QO! we have spent our summers here for the last 
ight years. We always live in the city during the 
vinter.” 

“ That is what I should like. I wish father would 
buy a place near New York, to which we might re- 
move in summer. But it is in vain to think of any 
such thing, I do not know any thing that would 
tempt him to live in the country even for a day. 
You always have plenty of company, I suppose? I 
believe for the month I have been here we have not 
been a single day alone. Is it always so, or am I to 
consider the attention of your friends as complimen- 
tary to myself?” 

“Certainly. I am sure that our friends are happy 
to show you attention.” 

«“ Mr. Stanley and all? That is a saucy question, 
but you deserve it for your want of candour.” 

“I know no reason why you should not ask the 
question. Mr. Stanley has been ever more attentive 
to you than any one else, and apparently finds plea- 
sure in being so.” 

“ Well, he is a noble being! 
teemed by his people ? 

“ Yes, generally he is. There are, to be sure, a 
tew fault finders, who make loud complaints of what 
they term his bigotry, and refuse to hear him preach. 
This would be of little consequence if they would be 
satisfied with withdrawing themselves from his church, 
which they are not, but are continually creating some 
disturbance. The invitation which was given him to 
become the pastor of church was almost unani- 
mous, yet he had not been ordained more than three 
months, when some of the very people who had been 
chiefly instrumental in getting him, began to rail 
against him, in no measured terms, accusing him of 

‘alvinism, (which you are to know is considered a 
heinous offence here) of fanaticism and enthusiasm.” 


Is he generally es- 


” 





“ All of which you consider wholly unmerited ?” 


“ Not the first. But Mr. Stanley made no secret 
of his religious opinions; they were, or ought to have 
een, perfectly understood by his people, before they 
hose him.” 

« Of that I know nothing, but I cannot but think 
the people are not far wrong regarding the last charge 
m your list.” : 

“ Enthusiasm! Do you think he has too much? 
Surely the cause of religion is one to warrant enthu- 


sasm. You would not have him cold and feeling- 


less, pourtraying the beauty of virtue, the deformity 
of sin, and urging his exhortations to repentance, 
with the tone and manner of one who preaches for 
hire, who makes the dispensing of gospel truth a 
thing of traffic, a matter of trade!” 

«O! no, my sweet Alice, I would not have Mr. 
Stanley, at any rate, be aught but what you like. I 
certainly never will cavil at enthusiasm, if it give 
such beauty to all its votaries. 1 never saw you look 
so lovely, my gentle coz. ‘There is a glow upon 
your cheeks rivalling in richness the roses that cluster 
so profusely around that window, and your eyes have 
the brilliancy of the diamond. But even while I 
speak the colour fades and leaves you paler than 
before. Alice, you are not well.” 

“TI am a foolish girl to allow myse!f to be excited 
when I know so well the result. ‘Thank you, Julia, 
the water has revived me. I am very weak still, 
though so much better than usual this summer that I 
fancy myself quite well.” 

«“ You are indeed unfit for this coarse and bustling 
world, as I once heard Alfred say, But I did not know 
that you were so feeble. 1 must nurse you more ten- 
derly. Are you really better this summer, and may I 
flatter myself that my visit has at least done no harm?” 

“Harm! Ono! I am really much better, and I 
attribute it to your company that I am so. I wish 
you were to remain always with us, I shall miss you 
very much.” 

«“ You are a dear girl to say so, and I doubt not 
you speak as you feel. Yet 1 cannot but think that 
it might have been better fur us all had I never 
come.” 

“ How strangely you talk! what can make you 
think so?” 

“That I must not tell you; at least, not yet. I 
hope that my fears may prove groundless, in which 
case, I should be sorry for having expressed them.” 

“You have excited my curiosity, but I will not 
urge you to satisfy it, only I hope that no appearance 
of want of affection on our parts, no deficiency in 
attentions to your comforts and pleasures, are the 
cause of the strange observation you made?” 

“ You know, Alice, that cannot be. You know 
that I am not so ungrateful, I will rot even defend 
myself from the charge. ‘There is Alfred coming, 
I will therefore leave you.” 

« Leave me because Alfred is coming? You are 
incomprehensible this morning, I did not think that 
you disliked my brother.’ 

«“ Now, I have aroused your sisterly indignation. 
It is really dangerous to speak to either of you of the 
other. ‘The other day I happened to observe to 
Alfred that you would be beautiful, if you only had a 
little colour, I assure you Ais face did not lack for 
colour as he answered,— Alice is beautiful.’ Then 
checking himself, he added, with rather less energy, 
‘at least in her brother’s eyes.’ I assure you that I 
do not dislike Alfred, but I have my good aunt's 
letter to answer, which should have been done a 


; 


week since, but I have been so dissipated since I 
came here, that I have scarcely had time to think, 
much less write. Seeing your brother coming, I 
thought I would take the opportunity when you were 
engaged with him, and perform a duty which ought 
not to have been so long neglected. I know that 
aunt Jane is very impatient to hear from me. Am I 
forgiven ?” 

« Yes, on condition that you are not long absent.” 
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Julia left her cousin and retired to her own room, 
where the next hour was devoted to writing, and the 
next day the following lines were forwarded to their 
destination, 


« My dear Aunt—I will not stop to make excuses 
for what I am conscious yon must regard as unpar- 
donable negligence. I confess my fault, and throw 
myself upon your mercy for forgiveness. Of one 
thing I am very certain, I shall not have to plead in 
vain. ‘Saucy as usual,’ you will say. You say that 
you long for my return. Do you know, my dear 
aunt, that I am almost sorry that I ever left you? 
Not that I am not happy here, I am only too happy. 
* Then why does the girl wish she had not gone?’ 
I think I hear you say. I will tell you all about it. 
But, in the first place, I must make you acquainted 
with all the good people here, in order that you may 
understand how I am simated. To commence with 
my aunt, then——She is the best woman, (except aunt 
Jane, of course,) I ever knew. <A devoted mother 
to her children, who look upon her as something 
more than human—a sincere Christian, strict, almost 
severely so, in her principles, yet not bigoted, but 
extending her charity to all sects and classes, zealous 
in the defence of her own creed, yet condemning 
none. Regular in her attendance upon Divine wor- 
ship, yet ever ready to excuse the remissness of others. 
Fond of her pastor, but not blindly so. She, at least, 
cannot fall under the imputation, so often cast upon 
our sex, of pinning her faith upon the minister’s 
sleeve. She thinks for herself, and reasons soundly. 
Her arguments are always based upon good sense, 
not egotism. In the cause which she espouses self is 
forgotten. She does not talk (like too many others) 
to display her own powers, but to convince her hear- 
ers, failing which, her smile is just as sweet as ever, 
and she goes on hoping. In domestic life, too, the 
same mild and tolerant spirit governs her every action. 
Always cheerful and considerate, not only for her 
family and guests, but for the lowest servant in her 
employ. She is the friend of all. To me she is a 
mother, encouraging and reproving me, with the 
same freedom that she does my cousins—even more 
so, for I deserve it (reproof I mean) more. Don’t 
be offended aunty, it is no fault of yours that I am 
not the best creature that ever was, With your ex- 
ample before me (there is a smile playing round your 
mouth now) I have really no excuse for not being 
good. But I must not talk about myself. 

« My cousin Alice, whom I shall next introduce 
to your acquaintance, is just the same delicate sensi- 
tive being that I remember her in childhood. She 
always reminds me of the lily of the valley, which, 
almost concealed by its tall green leaves is passed by 
unheeded by the casual observer, but well repays the 
lover of nature in her simplest forms, for the pains 
he may take to examine its beauties. Alice’s man- 
ners are so retiring, so modest, she has such a dislike 
to any thing like display, that it is only her intimate 
friends, those to whom every thought is known, who 
can understand or appreciate her really admirable 
character. I know that I shall not be able to give 
you a right impression of Alice; I cannot describe, I 
can only feel her virtues. She is one to be loved, not 
talked about. 'To be loved—and yet I fear that she 
is not. Heaven preserve her from what I fear! I 
have failed in giving you any accurate idea of my 
lovely cousin, but we pass on to the other member 


of this delightful family. You have seen Alfred, I 
therefore need not describe him. He was an especial 
favourite of yours, and you said of mine, too. Well, 
so he was and is. But you accused me of being in 
love, which I was not then, nor am I now. For me 
to love Alfred Lee would be a folly. His thoughts 
and affections all centre upon his sister. I wish you 
could see him with her. No lover was ever so de- 
voted to his mistress. I think sometimes that I 
would willingly bear all poor Alice’s sufferings, sub- 
mit to all the privations to which her feeble health 
subjects her, to be so loved by such a brother. He 
is very attentive to me—they all are—but his atten. 
tions are so evidently the result of politeness towards 
his sister’s guest, of a kind heart, wishing to make 
every one happy, that I cannot even feel flattered by 
them. Sometimes when I have performed some little 
act of kindness towards Alice, and she has thanked 
me with her sweet voice and pretty smile, Alfred has 
looked at me with so grateful an expression, that my 
vanity (not my hopes, though you may think so) has 
whispered that it might not all be on his sister’s ac- 
count, but the next moment, most | kely, convinced 
me of my folly. 

“There is one more person of whom I must 
speak; an intimate friend of the Lees, and an almost 
daily visiter—the young pastor of the church to 
which they belong. Mr. Stanley’s character may be 
summed up in one word—enthusiasm, Every thing 
is viewed by him through a medium of highly wrought 
imaginings. His mind is ever upon the stretch, soar- 
ing away into a world of its own creating. An elo- 
quent orator, he takes captive the senses of his hear- 
ers; even his enemies (for he has enemies) listen in 
admiration to the words that flow, in an unbroken 
stream of grace and elegance, from his lips, I be- 
lieve him to be a truly good and sincerely pious man, 
and yet I think him very little ealculated for the sit- 
uation in which he is placed. A minister in Mon- 
treal has need to be all things to all men, which Mr. 
Stanley never will be; he is unyielding when duty is 
concerned, alike unmoved by the revilings of those 
who dislike him, and the entreaties of his friends. 
The latter are as yet the majority, and by far the 
most respectable part of his parish, still I know that 
they have fears, that the disturbance commenced by a 
few individuals, and since rapidly increased, will in 
the end render his situation so uncomfortable, as to 
oblige him to leave. ‘ But what has all this to do 
with your visit?’ I hear my good aunt exclaim. I 
will tell you. Know, then, that the gentle lovely 
Alice is (unconsciously to herself,) nursing a senti- 
ment of affection for this high-souled being, which I 
fear will end in sorrow deeper than she has ever yet 
known. When I first came here, I found him almost 
an inmate of the house, attentive to my dear cousin, 
as a brother might be, bringing her books and music, 
or reading and singing with her; in short, showing 
her the kind attentions of a friend, and thinking of 
nothing beyond, I saw at a glance how matters 
stood; I knew that Mr. Stanley never thought of 
Alice as his future wife, nor could he, unless he had 
a particular desire to be a widower, for I do not think 
it possible that she can live a year. Well, I was in- 
troduced to the young pastor, of course, and we en- 
tered into conversation. I was much pleased with 


the learning and deep research manifested by his re- 
marks, but what I most admired in him was, what is 
perhaps the only fault of his character, his enthusiasm. 
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After all, though we may laugh and call it romance, 
it is delightful occasionally to meet with a person who 
has some warmth of feeling. It may be romance, 
fer what I know; if by that term is meant what is 
rare, it assuredly deserves the reproach. Mr. Stanley 
is all soul. In conversation he is fascinating, for he 
feels his subject. He is handsome too; sometimes I 
have thought him the handsomest man I ever saw. 
To crown all his perfections, he is evidently more 
than half inclined to faire l'amour to your niece, who 
is so wilful, that notwithstanding her admiration of 
all his excellent qualities, she cannot return the feel- 
ing. Women are said to be quick-sighted in such 
cases; if so, they surely ought, if possible, to spare 
a lover the mortification of a refusal. Acting upon 
this principle, I have been studiously careful, from the 
first moment of my suspecting that Mr. Stanley cared 
any thing more for me than as an acquaintance, with 
whom it is pleasant to spend an hour occasionally, 
never to give him the slightest encouragement. You 
know, aunt, that, with all my faults, I am at least no 
coquette. I avoid him as much as possible, but I am 
sorry to say, that my reserve has as yet produced no 
good effect. 

« Now you understand why I wish that I had not 
come here. I pity Alice, she is not formed to bear 
disappointment. As I look at her reclining upon a 
sofa, her colourless cheek supported by her little white 
hand, or resting upon her brother’s bosom, surround- 
ed by those who love her, to whom her slightest 
wish is a law, peaceful and happy, I cannot but 
hope that her brief life may close, before she is made 
aware of the delusion in which she has lived. I am 
certain that Mr. Stanley has no idea of the state of 
Alice’s feelings with regard to him; may he never 
know it! I can imagine no situation so painful, so 
humiliating, as that of a woman who has bestowed 
her affections, unsought, upon one who, not loving 
her, is conscious of her weakness. Hopeless love 
may be borne, while it is secret; but better to die, 
crushed in spirit, and broken-hearted to sink into the 
sleep that knows no awaking, than live the mark for 
contempt or pity. May such a lot not be reserved 
for Alice! Good and innocent as she is, I could 
pray for her death, rather than see her cheek tinged 
with the blush of injured delicacy. 

“ Dear aunt, I have written a long letter, yet I 
have not told you half that I intended when I com- 
menced writing. I have scribbled to very little pur- 
pose I know, but n’importe, I shall have the more to 
say when I see you. How I will talk next winter, 
and live over this visit in imagination, beside the 
blazing fire in our snug little sitting-room. 

“Good by; may good angels watch over you! 
Give my love to my father, and tell him that Julia 
has no idea of ¢ picking up a Canadian husband,’ but 
is determined to remain always with him, and when 
he grows old take care of him, and nurse him when 
he has the gout, like the heroines of novels. And 
he, in return for my filial devotion, shall never give 
me a new mamma, but leave me sole mistress (under 
your direction) of his establishment. I think that is 
a fair bargain. 

“ Your affectionate niece, 
* Junia.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue evils and difficulties which Mrs. Stanley had 
foreseen for her son, were not long in making their 
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appearance. Frederick found himself in the disa- 
greeable situation of a person who is conscious of 
having enemies, and yet unable to speak positively as 
to one. For some time the attacks were made in 
secret; anonymous letters were left in the pulpit, ac- 
cusing him of duplicity, of having withheld his true 
opinions from the people, till being ordained and 
thinking himself secure, he had preached a creed in 
which they did not believe, and to which they were 
determined not to listen. Others, of more peaceful 
make, adopted the persuasive form, urging the minis- 
ter of God to preach a milder doctrine, reminding 
him that the Bible contained promises as well as de- 
nunciations, and more than hinting that it would be 
better to speak only of the former in the pulpit, and 
leave the latter for individual perusal. This class of 
advisers assured their pastor, that people do not like 
to hear so much about their sins, that it is much 
pleasanter to be told of one’s virtues, real or suppos- 
ed, and warned him that it was for his interest to 
retain the good will of the people over whom he was 
settled. Another, and by far the larger portion of 
the disaffected, accused him of romance, of writing 
his sermons in such extravagant language that the 
simple, the unlearned, and the people of common 
sense, whose thoughts are bounded by reality, and 
who cannot dance upon a rainbow, nor climb a sun- 
beam, in vain attempted to follow him in his flights, 
That he preached for effect, to display his talents and 
learning, that he thought more of a finely rounded 
period than of the simple truth which his duty called 
upon him to discuss. Such were some of the accu- 
sations to which he was forced to submit; all of 
which he bore in silence. His mother, though she 
suspected that the troubled waters of discord had 
found entrance within the parish, knew nothing cer- 
tainly. She saw her son often thoughtful, even to 
sadness, but she would not ask the cause, fearful of 
having her suspicions confirmed. 

Frederick felt the disappeintment of his hopes in 
all its bitterness, yet to the world he did not appear 
affected by it. He addressed his people with the 
same fervour, his language was as energetic, as glow- 
ing asever. He still preached against sin in all its 
myriad forms, the sins of rich and poor, of the great 
and of the lowly; none were spared by him. He 
held up their vices in their true forms, stripped of the 
garment thrown by self-love around them; he depict- 
ed them in all their hideousness, till the hearts in 
which they nestled, if not roused to repentance, were 
at least made ashamed of their offspring. ‘There are 
some beings with whom shame is but the precursor 
to amendment; upon such Mr. Stanley’s sermons 
were calculated to produce the most beneficial effects. 
Once made to view their faults in the light in which 
they are regarded by others, they are shocked, if not 
by the sin itself, by the opinion of others regarding 
the sin; and while some, from a pure desire of doing 
right, refrain from vice, others, actuated by a desire to 
appear well in the world, are led to the same results. 
Had Mr. Stanley’s parishioners consisted of only such 
as these, his task would have been light. But, unfor- 
tunately, there is in every community a class of per- 
sons of entirely different stamp—beings who know 
no shame, or if, for a moment, the feeling is called 
up within their hearts, it is succeeded immediately by 
anger toward the one who called it there. They 
highly resent being classed as sinners, yet continue in 
the daily commission of deeds which cannot but rank 
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them as such. They are self-lauders, who will talk 
by the hour of all the good they do. They are hon- 
est and upright in all their dealings. They are char- 
itable, witness the subscription lists upon which their 
names appear so conspicuously. ‘They wish that the 
« parson,” instead of talking so much about the fail- 
ings of others, would take care of himself. After all, 
they do not see that he leads any holier a life than 
other people. If the pastor is young, as in Mr, Stan- 
ley’s case, they are “surprised at his impertinence; 
he, a boy, pretending to teach men old enough to be 
his father! They wonder at his conceit, and think 
a little modesty would be full as becoming.” 

Under any circumstances, a minister’s duties must 
be arduous and trying in the extreme. There are so 
many differing characters to be conciliated, so many 
jarring elements to be soothed, that it is no wonder 
sO many, even in the first years of manhood, bear 
in their countenances the marks of care, that their 
cheeks wear the pallid hue of disease. We see a 
man whose age, if counted by years, has scarcely 
reached to one-third the allotted span of human life, 
yet his form is bent as if by time, his eyes are either 
listless and dull in their glance, or gleam with exeite- 
ment. We are told of midnight study as the cause, 
that the energies of life are wasted in acquiring 
knowledge; but we hear nothing of the petty malice, 
the idle remarks, the criticisms with or without rea- 
son, which are constantly assailing him. We are not 
told of the result of the last parish meeting, at which 
it was proposed to reduce the pastor’s salary, already, 
perhaps, too small for the constant calls made upon 
it, and to all which he is expected to answer. We 
are not told of the anxiety occasioned by the difficulty 
of making a small income perform the duties of a 
large one—an anxiety which surely a minister should 
be exempted from. We hear nothing of all these 
causes for the pale cheek, though, in my opinion, 
they have far more to do with it than study, however 
severe. 

Yes, a minister’s life must be one of unceasing 
trial, even under the most favourable circumstances, 
But how much augmented, when it is his misfortune 
to be subjected to ill will and dislike, when his every 
word and action is weighed in the scale of prejudice. 
Bickering and strifes assail him at every point, and 
he is obliged either to sacrifice the glorious preroga- 
tive of the mind’s independence, and speak and preach, 
not as his conscience dictates, but at the will of 
others, or live in a state of warfare with those with 
whom his heart yearns to be at peace. 

Occasionally, we do indeed behold an instance, 
where, like oil poured upon the tempest-rolled waves, 
the words of the pastor have power to quell the stor- 
my passions of the soul. Gifted with the Christian’s 
best armour—humility, he walks unharmed amid the 
overwhelming streams of discord and contention; 
they yield before his gentle sway. He bears upon 
his brow his Master’s stamp, before which malice, 
envy, hate, flee away affrighted to their hiding places. 
But such instances are very rare. People usually 
expect too much of their pastor; they endow him 
with the attributes of a demi-god, and then quarrel 
with him because he is but man. They ordain a 
young man fresh from his studies, the energies of his 
mind and body unexpanded; they are delighted with 
his talents and learning, and for a while he fulfils 
their expectations. His sermons glow with the rich 


gems that for years have been accumulating within 


the store-houses of memory. But it cannot always 
be thus; there will be times when mental or physical 
weariness will palsy his faculties, when he will write 
with difficulty, and, himself dissatisfied with the fruit 
of his labours, his manner of delivery will be either 
agitated and nervous, or dull and listless, The re- 
sult will be inattention on the part of his hearers, 
which will soon resolve itself into disaffection, from 
which the next step is anarchy and confusion. The 
people know nothing of the secret causes which have 
operated to produce what they call “ a falling off” in 
their pastor’s preaching. ‘They forget that he is not 
exempted from the lot of suffering apportioned to 
every human being; they only know that his sermons, 
instead of being, as formerly, specimens of eloquence, 
are now often dull, and sometimes unprofitable. Is 
not this injustice? Assuredly it is. 

Frederick Stanley had once replied to his mother’s 
warning, that “ he would cheerfully bear persecution 
for his Saviour’s sake.” It came upon him sooner 
than he expected. He was not prepared to descend 
from the high place, to which his change-loving peo- 
ple had exalted him, to become the mark for reproach 
and vituperation. Yet all unlooked-for as it was, he 
bore it well. The enthusiasm of his nature was un- 
quelled. He still believed himself an instrument in 
the hand of an over-ruling power, to work out good 
for his people. This belief it was that nerved him 
to endurance. No one that looked upon him per- 
ceived any change in look or manner—no one but 
his mother, To her eyes the change was but too 
visible. She remarked that the cheek, formerly so 
colourless, was now flushed. Others spoke of it as 
a mark of health—she knew it for the fever spot, 
engendered by the mind’s disease. She knew that 
although his hopes for the future that all would end 
well, enabled him to bear his burden uncomplaining- 
ly, yet anxiety for the present was eating canker-like 
within his heart, While others admired the brillian- 
cy of his full dark eye, she turned away, for to her it 
seemed to glare with unearthly light. Much of his 
time was spent by Frederick in the retirement of his 
study, but there was one family in which he ever 
‘loved to visit. From the Lees he was certain of re- 
ceiving kindness and sympathy, of being welcomed 
as a friend, and treated like a member of the house- 
hold. 


» CHAPTER VI. 


« Goop morning, ladies,” said Mr. Stanley, entering 
the family parlour at Mrs. Lee’s, in which the cousins 
were sitting, the elder engaged upon some article of 
needle-work, the younger lying upon a sofa, reading. 
“Good morning, ladies. I have come, sick and 
weary in spirit, to find a balm in your society, How 
do you do, Miss Lee? I need not ask of Miss Alli- 
son’s health; I see its bloom upon her cheek.” 

« Now that is really too bad! I am surprised, 
Mr. Stanley, at your want of gallantry; only think, 
of accusing a lady of being in good health! Are 
you not aware that it is ever considered a very 
poor compliment? ‘There is something so vulgar, 
so countryfied in the idea of good healih, one always 
fancies a coarse, red-faced, milk-maidish sort of a 
body. Pray take back your words, and compliment 
me upon my delicate appearance.” 

“And I, too, object to your any longer treating 
me as an invalid. I am really very well now, and if 
Julia will but remain through the winter with me, I 
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think I shall become quite strong. I have been 
walking this morning for nearly an hour. Have I 
not, Julia?” 

“ Yes, dear Ala, you have done very well this 
morning. I begin to fear that you will even rival 
me in pedestrianism. Lie quietly now though, for 
you have need of rest.” 

“I prefer sitting up; I am growing weary of the 
recumbent position, to which I have been confined 
so much of my life. I wish to show Mr. Stanley, 
too, how strong I am getting. You spoke of wea- 
riness of spirit,” she said, addressing the young pas- 
tor; “ has any thing new occurred to trouble you?” 

“ New, and yet not new. Malice and ill will are 
still the same, though the forms in which they appear 
may vary. I have received a letter advising me to 
leave my parish, assuring me that the number of my 
friends is daily decreasing, that even those who re- 
main true to me disapprove of my conduc®” 

« What will you do ?” timidly inquired Alice. 

“I scarcely know myself. My mother urges me 
to solicit a dismission.” 

* IT should think you could scarcely hesitate. Mr. 
Stanley has talents that cannot fail to win him a 
name, and insure him respect where they are appre- 
ciated.” 

* I must not leave my parish !” 

“Not even if requested to do so? But I beg 
pardon, it is not for me to advise.” 

* Do not ask my pardon, Miss Allison. Pray tell 
me what you would advise.” 

“To me there seems but one course to be pursued. 
That you have enemies is evident, who are determined 
if not able to oblige you to leave, to render your life 
unhappy. Now, I can see no reason why you should 
submit to the impositions of such persons, and the 
mortifications to which they subject you, to say 
nothing of the constant anxiety in which your mind 
is kept.” 

“ Has a minister of the Gospel then no duties to 
perform, no good to seek, but a life of quiet for him- 
self? Because the wicked oppress and revile him, 
is he therefore to forget the solemn promise which 
he gave his people at his ordination, the sacred obli- 
gations with which he bound himself? Is he to 
forsake his Saviour’s cause, because obstacles are 
thrown in his way, and turn from the path which duty 
and his own conscience point out, because he finds 
it not all strown with flowers? No, Miss Allison, 
I must not abandon my post. I will, not brave the 
storm, but abide the calm.” 

“ And when it comes, the grave may have closed 
over you. And where will be your reward for long 
years of suffering ?” 

“In my own heart. If I die, it will be in the 
blessed consciousness of having performed my duty. 
Think you not such consciousness can rob even 
death of its sting. But I shall notdie! I have 
within a feeling that tells me my efforts for the good 
of my people will yet be successful, that I shall live 
to see the day when peace shall dwell, not only in 
our church but in every household, when every heart 
will welcome the pastor as a brother or a son. Yes, 
I shall live to see altars raised at every fireside— 
altars to the one living God, when the religion of 
Jesus shall be felt in every heart, his praises sung by 
the lips of babes and sucklings. I shall live to see 
it, and to know that it is my work, With such a 
hope to buoy me up, do you think that calumny, or 


malice, or hate, can have any power over me? No, 
as the oak stands unharmed amid the storm, bowing 
its head as the blast sweeps over it, but rising again 
from the conflict even greener and fresher than before, 
so shall the evil passions that now seek my ruin, 
leave me scatheless. My post is here. I will not 
leave. My aim is to do good, and with my heavenly 
Father’s assistance I will accomplish it.” 

“ And have you no duties as a man, independent 
of those of a minister to perform? Owe you no duty 
to your mother? You may defy the storm, she will 
sink beneath it. She is no enthusiast; she judges 
of the future only by the present, and the trouble that 
to you is but as the summer breeze, to her will be as 
the tornado, crushing her heart beneath its deadening 
influence. Already are its ravages apparent. Will 
you stand calmly by and see her stricken to the earth, 
knowing as you do, that it is for you she suffers ?” 

“ My mother suffering and for me !—selfish being 
that lam. I thought not of her. And yet, believe 
me, Miss Allison, I love her better than my own life, 
I would die to save her kind heart one pang. Do you 
say she is altered? she has not spoken upon the sub- 
ject only to urge me to leave, and when I answered 
that it was my duty to remain, she said no more; I 
thought not of her suffering. I should have thought 
of it. I should have remembered, that my mother 
for whom I form the only link to this world, could 
not see me beset with difficulties, my words made 
the subject of scoffs and jests, my exertions in the 
cause of religion, my endeavours to promote the 
spiritual welfare of my hearers, rendered of no effect, 
surrounded by spies seeking occasion to work me harm, 
and not be filled with anguish. God have mercy upon 
me and direct me, for I know not what to do!” 

« One thing is at least certain. No good can be 
effected by your remaining here, if the people will not 
listen to you. You may labour to much greater ad- 
vantage surely, in some other place, where having 
the love and respect of your people, your words and 
example will have the influence which a minister’s 
should have.” 

«“O Julia!” said Alice, who had hitherto remained 
a silent but deeply attentive auditor to the foregoing 
conversation, “ is it right to urge Mr. Stanley to do 
what he feels—what every one must feel to be 
wrong ?” 

“ Nay, Ala, if you are against me, I will say no 
more.” As she spoke, she twined her arm round the 
neck of the trembling girl, and drew her head down 
upon her bosom. “ But tell me why is it wrong, dear- 
est? Should not a son have thought for his mother ? 
should he not guard her from pain and sorrow even at 
the sacrifice of some cherished plans of his own?” 

“He should, he should. No sacrifice should be 
too great to insure the happiness of a parent. But 
Julia are we not told—did not the Redeemer himself 
say, ‘ He that loveth father or mother more than me, 
is not worthy of me?’” 

“ But Alice, what can Mr. Stanley do? He has 
received a letter urging him to ask a dismissal, would 
you have him remain to be openly insulted ?” 

“He will not be. True, he has received a letter 
requesting him to leave—from whom is this letter? 
From all his people—is it even from a majority? No, 
it is from one individual. One too, who is ashamed 
of the deed. He dares not give his name. He 
comes not boldly forth, like one who feels his cause 
to be a just one, with his accusations, thereby giving 
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to the accused an opportunity to defend himself, but 
like the cowardly assassin he stabs his victim in the 
dark. Is it by such base miscreants, that a minister 
of Christ is to be driven from his post? Mr. Stanley 
has many friends, who love and revere him—many, 
whose trembling lips have but now learned to breathe 
the name of their Father in heaven; whose hearts 
softened by his teachings, are yearning to know more 
of the faith whose fruit is peace. And shall their 
pastor forsake them? Shall he leave unfinished the 
work so nobly begun? No! he must not, he dare 
not! for assuredly will he be called to render an 
account of the souls committed to his care.” 

« My own Alice, I will say no more, There is no 
harm done, love, Mr. Stanley will but slightly value 
the advice of one like me, least of all, when opposed 
by one so much better fitted to advise upon such a 
subject.” 

«Do not mock me, Julia. You know full well 
that your opinion must have greater weight than 
mine. I, an invalid from my birth, almost unedu- 
cated, for my feeble health never adinitted of my 
studying much. You, talented, accomplished, the 
unimpaired vigour of your mind strengthened by 
learning and communication with your fellow beings, 
I know that my judgment is weak at best, yet I feel 
that upon this subject I am right. Nay, Julia, I 
need no support, I am not so very weak.” 

“ God be praised for it! Ido think that you grow 
stronger. I remember when I first came here you 
could sit up but a short time. Now you scarcely lie 
down all day.” 

«“ Kind Julia, how you ever seek to encourage me, 
and how cheerfully you bear my wayward humours,” 

“ Hush! my little Ala must not turn flatterer. I 
may cheerfully bear what I am never aware of. Lie 
down a little while now, to please me, that you may 
be able to sit up through the evening.” 

«I will for a few moments, and Mr, Stanley will 
tell us his decision.” 

* Not now, not now! Mr. Stanley must take 
time to consider. He must not allow himself to be 
biassed in forming his decision by the giddy prattle 
of two foolish girls,” Julia cast an imploring look 
at Mr. Stanley as she spoke. He understood the 
look sufficiently to know that Miss Allison wished 
him not to tell his decision—her reason for the wish 
he did not comprehend. He said in reply: 

“ Miss Allison is right. I must have time for 
reflection ere I decide. I must consult my mother 
also. I thank you both, ladies, for your advice, and 
for the kind interest in my fate which you have ma- 
nifested. I will now leave you. When next we meet 
you shall be made acquainted with my decision. 
Good morning.” 

“ Merciful Father!” cried Alice, rising from the 
sofa, upon which she had reclined. “O strengthen 
him to perform unflinchingly his duty. Guide him! 
Guard him! Save him! Guide him to a knowledge 


of thy will; guard him from temptation; save him 
alive from the snares that beset him. Let no earthly 
love, O God, lead his soul astray from thee. If the 
wicked rise against him and oppress him, be thou his 
strength and support. Bless him, O Lord, and bless 
the work of his hands! and when by trials thou hast 
purified his heart from all sin, and filled it with love 
pure and precious in thy sight, then, O Father, may 
his reward be peace on earth. May those who now 
hate him, learn to love him for thy sake. May good 
will towards men pervade every heart, and when his 
pilgrimage shall be ended, may he die in the assur- 
ance that his Saviour has prepared a place for him 
in the mansions above, where he shall dwell for ever 
more.” 

Exhausted by the effort she had made, Alice fell, 
nearly fainting, upon the sofa, Her cousin, who had 
gazed upon her in astonishment and admiration, dur- 
ing her utterance of the above vehement appeal, has- 
tened to her assistance. She raised her head and 
bathed her temples and hands with cologne. While 
thus employed, Alfred entered. ‘“ What is the mat- 
ter?” he exclaimed. “Is Alice sick? Speak, love, 
what has happened ?” 

« Nothing, dear Alfred, only I am not so strong 
as I fancied myself.” 

«“ Alice took rather a long walk this morning, 
which with the heat, which is really oppressive, has 
overcome her, but a little quiet sleep will soon restore 
her. She looks better even now.” 

«“ Has any one been here ?” 

« Mr. Stanley spent an hour with us.” 

«“ How long since he left ?” 

« But a few moments before you entered.” The 
eyes of Alfred and his cousin met for one instant. 
That glance explained to each one the fears of the 
other. Both were silent for some time. Alfred 
seemed lost in painful thought. His eyes were fixed 
upon his sister’s face. That face so beautiful yet so 
death-like! Her head was thrown back supported 
by her brother’s arm, her eyes were closed and their 
long fringe-like lashes lay like a shadow upon her 
cheeks, which only the snow flake might rival in 
whiteness. Her hair, soft and glossy as unwrought 
silk, escaped from confinement, fell like a veil around 
her, Alfred gazed long and tenderly upon her. Press- 
ing her to his heart, he murmured : 

«“ My sister, my loved, my only one!” His voice 
roused her for a moment, she opened her eyes, looked 
at him and smiled. 

« Dear brother,” she said, speaking faintly, «do 
not look at me so sorrowfully. I am better now. I 
had a strange feeling at my heart; it seemed as if 
something heavy and cold were pressing upon it. It 
is over now. Where is mother? I must see her, I 
am much better now, but if that feeling return I shall 
die. Call mother, Julia, 1 must have you all with 
me.” 


, 


, 


[To be concluded.} 





THE NECESSITY 


Man is an animal, formidable both from his passions 
and his reason ; his passions urging him to great evils, 
and his reason furnishing means to achieve them 
To train this animal and make him amenable to 
order, to inure him to a sense of justice and virtue, 
to withhold him from ill courses by fear, and encou- 


OF EDUCATION, 


rage him in his duty by hopes; in short, to fashion 
and model him for society, hath been the aim of civil 
and religious institutions; and, in all times, the en- 
deavour of good and wise men. The aptest method 
for attaining this end hath been always judged a 
proper education, 
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Tere stands a cottage on the Owlbar moor, 
Just where its heathery blackness melts away 
To England's mellower green. Fast by its side 
Nestled the wheat-stack, firmly bound and shap’d 
Even like another roof-tree,— witnessing 
Fair harvest and good husbandry. Some sheep 
Roam'd eastward o'er the common, nibbling close 
The scanty blade, while toward the setting sun 
A hillock stretch'd, o'ershadow'd by a growth 
Of newly planted trees.—’T would seem the abode 
Of rural plenty and content. Yet here 
A desolate sorrow dwelt,—such as doth wring 
Plain honest hearts, when what had long been twin'd 
With every fibre, is dissected out. 
Beneath the shelter of those lowly eaves 
An only daughter made her payents glad 
With her unfolding virtues. Day by day 
She gather'd sweetness on her lonely stem, 
The lily of the mvorlands. They, with thought 
Upon their humble tasks, how best to save 
Their little gain, or make that little more, 
Scarce knew that she was beautiful, yet felt 
Strange thrall upon their spirits, when she spoke 
So musical, or from some storied page 
Beguil'd their evening hour. 
And when the sire 
Deacanted long, as farmers sometimes will, 
About the promise of his crops, and how 
The neighbours envied, that his corn should be 
Higher than theirs, and how the man that hop’d 
Surely to thrive, must leave his bed betimes,— 
Or of her golden cheese, the mother told, 
She, with a filial and serene regard 
Would seem to listen, her young heart away 
"Mid other things. For in her lonely room 
She had companions, that they knew not of, 
Books, that reveal the sources of the soul, 
Deep meditations— high imaginings,— 
And oft-times, when the cottage lamp was out, 
She sat communing with them, while the moon 
Look'd thro’ her narrow casement fitfully. 
Hence grew her brow so spiritual, and her cheek, 
Pale, with the purity of thoughts that gleam'd 
Around her from above. 
The buxom youth, 
Nurs’d at the ploughshare, wondering eyed her charms, 
Or of her aspen gracefulness of form 
Spoke slightingly. Yet when they saw the fields 
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Merainks that in the quiet of this place, 
Life's fitful fever ended, | would lie, 
For here no babbling crowds are passing by; 


loves to trace 


But sometimes here affection 
The rude lines graved ubove the narrow space, 
And scatter early flowers upon the sod 


Which holds the clay whose soul hath gone to God— 
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Her father till’d, well clad with ripening grain, 
And knew he had no other heir beside, 
They with uowonted wealth of sunday clothes, 
And rich, red nosegays flaunting in their hands, 
Were fain to woo her. But they marvell’d much 
How the sweet fuiry with such quiet air 
Of mild indifference, and with truthful words 
Kind, yet determinate, withdrew herself 
To chosen solitude, intent to keep 
A maiden’s freedom 

But in lonely walks, 
What time the early violete richly blent 
Their trembling colours with the vernal green, 
A student. boy, who dwelt among the hills, 
Taught her of love. There was an ancient tree 
Around whose rough circumference of trunk 
A garden-seat was wreath'd,—and there they sat 
Watching grey-vested twilight, as she bore 
Such gifts of tender and half utter’d thought, 
As lovers prize. When the thin-blossom'd furze 
Gave out its autumn sweetness, and the walls 
Of that low cot, with the red-berried ash 
Kindled in pride, they parted: he, to toil 
Amid his college-lore, and she, to weep. 
The precious scrolls, that with his ardent heart 
Were ting'd so tenderly, unceasing sought 





Her hand, and o'er their varied lines to pore 
Amid his absence, was her chief delight. , 
At length they came not 
And lip. that every morn more bloodless grew, 


She, with sleepless eye, 


Demanded them—in vain. And then the tongue 
Of a hoarse gossip, told her—he was dead. 
Drown'd in the deep, and dead 

Her young heart died 
Away, at those dread sounds. Her uprais'd eye 
Grew large, and wild, and never clos’d again. 
“ Hark! Hark! He cails me! I must hence away!” 
She murmur'd oft, but faint and fainter still. 
Nor other word she spake. And so, she died. 
—And now that cottage on the Owlbar moor, li 
Hath no sweet visitant of earthly hope, 
To cheer its toiling inmates. Habit-led, 
They sow and reap, and spread the rustic board, 
But steep their bread in tears. 

God grant them grace 
To take his chastisement, like those who gain 
A more enduring substance, from the blast 
That leaveth house and heart so desolate. 


Gone, in the blessed hope and trust of grace! 
For, weary of the turmoil of this life— 

Of high ambition baffled—of the pain 

Which glooms the soul to sorrow—of the strife 
"Mid which our little hour of joy we gain, 

I care not, as of yore, for lengti: of years, 
But covet rest beyond this vale of tears. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY SKETCH. 


BY MRS, E, F, ELLETT, 


I once heard the remark made by an intelligent Euro- 
pean, that while our country was rich in fine scenery 
beyond most other lands, the people of the United 
States had less chan any other nation of the love of 
nature. Now, while I do not believe we have a par- 
ticle less inherent taste of that sort than the inhabi- 
tants of any other part of the globe, I fear it is true 
that American education is too little calculated to 
develope that taste, which requires to be cherished 
and cultivated. Any observing visiter at our far 
famed places of resort will be constrained to acknow- 
ledge this; and more especially are we apt to slight 
so great a source of enjoyment, where the displays 
of scenery are not striking, but merely tranquil and 
lovely ; where it is not fashionable to admire. 

I have sometimes thought this national want of 
disposition to enjoy the loveliness of nature existed 
in a remarkable degree in the southern states, There 
is no lack of admiration expressed for their moun- 
tains or their waterfalis; but less obtrusive beauties 
are frequently undervalued. It is usual to complain 
of the dismal monotony of a pine forest, nor do I 
believe many, who are surrounded by them from in- 
fancy, feel the emotion of awe inspired in a stranger’s 
bosom by the sight of these towering princes of the 
woods, standing in stately phalanx, and wearing their 
crown of dark verdure. Their swamps, too, which 
appear so wildly beautiful to a northern eye, are not 
often looked upon with delight by those accustomed 
to them. The want of verdure in the open country, 
except at certain seasons, is almost compensated by the 
luxuriant varieties of vegetation in their calm woods, 

One of the most agreeable of my summer recollec- 
tions is that of an excursion upon the banks of the 
Catawba, in one of the northern districts of South 
Carolina. What is called the upper country is usually 
healthy during the whole year, and consequently the 
habits of migration common to less favoured regions 
are here unknown. In the villages, the advent of 
summer visiters, brings an increase of gaiety which 
the heat of the climate cannot dispel. The leisure 
which most of them enjoy disposes them also to 
appreciate the charms of the country, so that here I 
had little reason to find fault with them for want of 
taste. 

The more southern parts of the state have perhaps 
the advantage over the northern in the luxuriance of 
their spontaneous vegetation. ‘The woods are in 
spring a perfect garden of sweets; and in winter the 
hanging moss, abundant in the low grounds, where 
the growth is principally of the oak and gum, is beau- 
tiful beyond description. Forests of pine and oak 
stretch over a great part of the uplands; the soil is 
generally less rich, and many of the sweetest flowers 
and shrubs of the swamp regions are here not to be 
found. It was a favoured spot, however, which I 


visited at this time; without that aspect of desolation 
that sometimes marks the more travelled portion of 
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the country. The Catawba passes through many a 
district like this, before it joins the Santee. It is 
hereabouts a broad and lovely river, though not navi- 
gable on account of the shoals and beds of rock that 
in several places interrupt its course. The brawling 
waters now rush crested with foam over these obsta- 
cles, now flow smoothly and silently onward till 
again choked up by rocks. The soil, which varies 
from a bright red clay to a rich chocolate colour, 
imparts its hue to the river; but amends are made for 
the want of clearness in its waters by the deep ver- 
dure with which its bold, high banks are fringed. 
The water oak, the willow, the hazel and birch, grow 
abundantly, nourished by the moisture, and spread 
their boughs like a canopy above the stream. With 
their various foliage are intermingled vines, decora- 
ting the green with gorgeous hues. Here is the 
yellow jessamine, that loads the air with fragrance, 
the snowy clematis, the bamboo vine with its dark 
glossy leaves, sharp thorns and scarlet berries, with 
the luxuriant and odorous muscadine. Here too, the 
wild grape, and the fox grape, entwine their graceful 
wreaths over the boughs, weighing them down to the 
water. The country for miles from the river side is 
broken without being mountainous. There are diver- 
sities of hill, and valley, and thicket, and cultivated 
field, enough to please the greatest lover of a varied 
landscape. The growth in the woods is chiefly oak, 
hickory, walnut, and chestnut, with but J/ittle pine. 
These may be called the staple forest trees, but they 
share the possession of the soil with others as beau- 
tiful in their kind, though less majestic. The ground 
in some places, particularly near the water, is per 
fectly enamelled with flowers. Here is the kalmia 
with its glossy leaf and shell-like flowers, honey 
suckles and wild roses in profusion; nor will the 
phlox and the humble violet pass unnoticed. 

We all know how greatly the influence of associ- 
ation enhances the charm of lovely scenery. So ani- 
versally admitted is this fact, that almost every spot 
celebrated for natural beauty, in all countries, has its 
legend or tradition. Nor is this scene without its 
records, dear to every American heart, for they are 
the records of our struggle for freedom. 


The dust 
Of heroes, in that cause of glory fallen, 
Hath mingled with the soil, and hallowed it. 


I cannot admire his patriotism who can linger about 
the shores of our rivers, or in the woods that proved 
so often the hiding place of our brave fathers, and 
not be thrilled and animated by the recollections they 
awaken. Who can help living over in memory the 
trying times to which one of our poets refers— 


“Grave men are there by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs; 
Their hearts are all with Marion, 
For Marion are their prayers. 
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Our fortress is the good green wood, 
Oar tent the cypress tree; 

We know the forest round us, 
As seamen know the sea. 

We know its wall of thorny vines, 
Its glades of reedy grass, 

Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass.” 


It was delightful, in this locality, to read over the 
history of those nob‘e deeds, and to think of the nights 
when the same moon, that now shone so peacefully 
upon the hills and the stream, led on that resolute 
band to burst at midnight into the British camp. A 
little stretch of fancy might persuade us that we heard 
the scampering of their horses, and saw the glittering 
of their rifles ; or listened to the song, and laugh, and 
shout with which the woodlands echoed when the 
battle was over. 

Many incidents were related to me as having oc- 
curred in this vicinity, during those perilous times. I 
shall content myself at present with mentioning one, 
which may show us what privations and sufferings 
were encountered at every step by those who won 
our liberty, and teach us gratitude for the blessings 
we now enjoy undisturbed. 

In the autumn of 1780, the traveller would not 
have passed without notice a small, but neat looking 
farm-house, situated upon a hill that sloped down to 
the river, on the banks of which stood its cluster of 
outbuildings. ‘There is now no vestige of the house, 
but of the trees that once shaded its front, the oak 
and the walnut are still green there, though the Pride 
of India is decayed with age, and no longer cumbers 
the soil. ‘The dwelling was then occupied by a family 
of the name of Patton. ‘The name was well known 
in this region, for the bravery and activity of Patton 
himself, a staunch whig and a friend of Marion. 
After the hopes of the friends of liberty had been 
brought to the dust, by the disheartening reverses of 
their troops, when the heaviest blow to the sacred 
cause had been given by the defeat of General Gates 
at Camden by Cornwallis, and Carolina was looked 
upon as a subjugated province, the state of feeling 
among the country people became such as to show 
that they were disposed to protract the struggle no 
longer. Many who had once shown friendship for 
the whigs now avowed themselves tories; some who 
had formerly evinced their good will by acts of gene- 
rosity, refused to risk their own ruin by harbouring 
oF assisting the champions of a hopeless enterprise. 
Some of the more timorous sought to prove their loy- 
alty, and propitiate the favour of the British, by inve- 
terate hostility towards the whigs, persecuting them 
from one hiding place to another. Had the conquer- 
ors then shown mercy and forbearance, had they 
manifested a disposition to conciliate, they might 
have completely won Carolina and Georgia; perhaps 
all America, But they refused, as the biographer of 
Marion remarks, to listen even to “ Satan’s logic,” 
which might have taught them that generosity was 
the best policy. The British and their tory allies at 
this time gave themselves great airs, perpetrating un- 
heard of cruelties every where on the rebels as they 
called them, and even upon the unoffending inhabi- 
tants. Wasting and desolation marked their path, 
and the heart sickens at the recital of their barbarities. 
It needed no prophet or philosopher to foretell the 
result. The spirit of a trampled people rose up once 


more against the merciless oppressor. Even where 
it did not break out into action as yet, it murmured 
like the smothered fires of a volcano. 

Patton was one of those zealous individuals who 
never conceal or suppress their opinions; he was, there- 
fore, peculiarly obnoxious to the enemy. The British 
regiment quartered in the vicinity, hated him to a 
man; and many attempts had been made to capture 
him. The making an example of such a person, they 
thought, would strike a salutary terror into all his 
associates, Besides, so active an adherent must be 
invaluable to “ the Swamp Fox,” as they termed Ma- 
rion, who, it was known, continually despatched his 
scouts in all directions. So thorough a search was 
set on foot, that at last Patton was compelled to leave 
his wife and children defenceless, and hide himself in 
the forest, only venturing home at night for food, 
Even this becoming dangerous, he was obliged to 
trust for his supplies to the stolen visits of his wife, 
who came disguised, as frequently as she could with- 
out the certainty of detection. Day after day, she 
threaded the lonely path through the woods to carry 
provisions, starting at every sound lest the watchful 
foe should burst upon her; and at length they began 
to hope they had completely baffled scrutiny. The 
house was no longer watched; the woods were silent ; 
the search seemed to be given up, and the hunted man 
began to breathe more freely. 

A few days elapsed, and the shades of night were 
beginning to fall over the brown forest. The murmur 
of the river, but a few yards distant, was so far from 
interrupting the silence, that its continuous and mono- 
tonous sound seemed to render the quiet more un- 
broken. A female figure stood at the gate of the dwel- 
ling house before mentioned. A shawl was wrapped 
closely round her person, but her whole air and ap- 
pearance bespoke her a lady, and the delicacy of her 
features and complexion showed that slie was unused 
to hardship. A child, apparently about five years old, 
stood beside her, clasping her hand; and half way up 
the path to the house door, was a negro girl, holding 
a fair infant in her arms, The expression of the lady’s 
face could not have been mistaken; it was one of 
eager and anxious expectation. 

“ Mother,” said the child, looking up innocently, 
“do you think papa will come to-night ?” 

“I hope so, Arthur,” said the lady, “ but you must 
not speak so loud.” 

“fF thought, mother, all the naughty British and 
tories were gone away.” 

“ Ah! we do not know how near us they may be 
lurking yet! Heaven bring my dear husband home 
in safety,” murmured she. 

“ I wish I were a man,” exclaimed the little boy, 
“then I would fight the tories that want to kill 
papa!” 

«“ You are a brave little fellow,” answered his mo- 
ther, kissing him; “ now go into the house, and do 
not come out till I give you leave. Martha, go in 
with the children.” 

Mrs. Patton stood without till it was quite dark, 
for her fears would not allow her to remain quietly 
in the house. Leaning against the gate post, she was 
all eye and ear to catch the first glimpse of a moving 
object, or the slightest sound to indicate the approach 
of him she so longed to see. At length, her watchful 
anxiety was rewarded. The crisp herbage was evi- 
dently pressed by stealthy footsteps. She opened the 
gate sofily; one moment of keen suspense, and the 
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next she was in the arms of her husband, to whom 
yet she dared but to give a silent embrace. 

Patton entered the house with his wife, caressed 
his children, and seated himself among those dear 
ones with a feeling of enjoyment the more exquisite 
as he had been banished so long from their presence. 
He placed his rifle, his sturdy friend, in one corner, 
and commenced telling them of the sufferings he had 
endured while hunted like a wild beast in the woods, 

“I shall sleep well enough to-night, I hope,” con- 
cluded he, “ and troth I know how to value a good 
bed and the shelter of a roof. ‘To-morrow before 
dawn I must be off, and you must have my knapsack 
of clothes and provisions ready, Charlotte !” 

“ Ah, Patton! it is hard that you cannot stay with 
us one day.” 

“ That would be at the risk of my neck. Depend 
upon it, these tory hounds will not let me off so easily. 
They want to make sure of me by pretending to give 
up the hunt. But I'll play the wild cat no longer.— 
Sam, where have you fastened the canoe ?” 

“ It’s tied to the big willow down under the bank, 
massa,” answered the negru, bowing. 

“See that the oars are there, and every thing 
ready ; I must be with the whigs on the other side by 
sunrise, I reckon I can show the British another 
face than they look for!” And the rough but honest 
soldier, laughed heartily at the surprise he meant to 
give the enemy. 

Meanwhile the preparations for supper were finish- 
ed, and the reunited family sat down to table, first 
asking a blessing on their meal; for Patton always 
said those who would not acknowledge the bounties 
of Heaven had no right to hope for its protection. 
The fried chicken and warm cakes were certainly 
more palatable food than he had been for some time 
accustomed to; and the sight of the cheerful faces 
of his wife and children helped more than all to raise 
the soldier’s spirits. He bade them be of good cheer 
during his absence; for now that he was out of the 
way they had nothing to fear. There had been no 
instance of British cruelty to defenceless women and 
children; even their tory neighbours would willingly 
protect them should they have cause for alarm. And 
Patton's fearless and sanguine spirit would not allow 
him to doubt of success in his own plans. He was 
interrupted in the detail of them to his wife, by a 
gentle knock at the dvor; and familiar as was the 
sound, it was enough to blanch the wife’s cheek. 
Her husband opened the door himself; the visiter was 
Charles Miller, a neighbour’s son. 

«“ Fly for your life, Patton!” cried he, breathless 
with haste. 

* What has happened ?” asked the soldier. Mrs. 
Patton could only clasp her hands in speechless 
terror. 

“ Nothing yet,” answered the lad: “but a file of 
mounted soldiers will be here presently. You were 
seen coming into the house by a tory spy, who went 
to bring up the men. Escape—hide yourself—there 
is not a.moment to be lost!” 

«Oh, my husband !—Hasten, and conceal yourself! 
We will bar up the doors and defend you !” 

«“ No, they will be upon us directly,” muttered 
Patton, “The river, that is my only course. I may 
cross it before they come up. God bless you, Char- 
lotte!” And, hastily embracing his wife, he snatched 
up his rifle and left the house by the back door. The 
faithful negro, Sam, would have fullowed him, but 





his master ordered him to remain and defend his 
mistress, Patton rapidly descended the river bank, 
and, concealed by the outbuildings, unmoored the 
canoe and pushed her off into the stream. Laying 
his rifle carefully down, he plied the oars with all his 
strength, and quickly receded from the shore. 

How was it with his wife, who, in the midst of her 
fright had to think of means to facilitate her husband's 
escape? It flashed across her mind that a little 
further down the river was a ford, which the troopers 
could easily cross, and effectually cut off his retreat. 
All depended on her gaining time for him. She in- 
stantly resolved to deceive the enemy, by allowing 
them to believe the fugitive concealed in the house. 
Communicating her project to Charles Miller, and 
calling the servants to her assistance, her first care 
was to have all the doors and windows securely fas- 
tened, not only with bolt and bar but with every heavy 
piece of furniture they could move. The lad, mean- 
while, busied himself in loading a few fowling pieces 
belonging to Patton. 

Befure ten minutes had elapsed, the fierce baying 
of the dogs without, proclaimed the arrival of the 
troopers. A shot was fired, and the angry bark of 
one of the dogs was changed to a piteous howl of 
agony; and another followed, giving too certain 
evidence that their visit was not one of mercy. The 
men entered the yard, and surrounded the dwelling; 
the inmates of the house awaited their coming in 
resolute, thongh trembling silence. Mrs. Patton had 
sent the children into another room, attended by the 
servants, with the exception of old Sam, that their 
terrors might not unnerve her through what might 
follow. 

An attempt was made to burst open the door, but 
its strong bars resisted the assault, and after it had 
been repeated two or three times without success, the 
voice of one of the troopers was heard in fierce tones: 

“Open the dvor, I say,” with an oath, “ or you 
shall repent it!” 

No answer was returned. The officer called re- 
peatedly, accompanying his summons with execrations 
and threats of revenge for their obstinacy. 

« Whom do you want?” at length asked the soft 
voice of Mrs. Patton, “Do you make war upon 
helpless women and children ?” 

«I want James Patton !” thundered the officer. 

“Go and hunt him in the woods, where you have 
driven him !” was the reply. 

The trooper laughed, as if to show he was not to 
be thus outwitted. “ He is within, you need not deny 
it, ma’am! You had best give him up quietly, if you 
value your own lives!” 

“Do you think he has crossed the river yet?” 
whispered she to Charles Miller. 

‘He must have done so by this time,” answered 
the youth, “Half an hour more, and he will be 
safe !” 

The devoted wife breathed a prayer mentally for 
his escape; but was interrupted by the angry voice 
of the officer, calling upon them once more to surren- 
der, and threatening if they refused, to set fire to the 
house and burr them alive. This was no idle threat 
in those days; but much as she had to fear from their 
cruelty, this high souled woman determined to brave 
all. Such, in the hour of peril, was the spirit of our 
American matrons! 

To their brutal menaces she had but one reply; 
that was, that her door should not be opened so long 
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as she could defend herself; and that the first man 
who came near with a torch to put their threat into 
execution, should be instantly fired upon. While 
the colloquy was going on, the three who formed 
this little garrison were busied in making preparation 
for the desperate defence. ‘The lad and the servant 
armed themselves with muskets, and Mrs. Patton 
taking one herself, ascended to an upper chamber, 
where there were two small windows more resem- 
bling loop-holes than any thing else. At one of these 
she stationed herself, looking down upon the enemy, 
who received her defiance with scornful laughter, and 
were proceeding to fire the house. 

A light was quickly struck; a brand kindled ; and 
one of the troopers advanced to place it under the 
door sill. His first step was his last. Charles Miller 
fired the instant he saw him move; the ball penetrat- 
ed his brain, and he fell dead on the spot. This 
tragical event seemed to fill the tories with greater 
fury. A second, and a third advanced, and shared 
the same fate with the first. A momentary pause 
ensued ; but momentary, for the opposition only made 
their foes more resolute; and alas! for the defenders, 
their scanty supply of powder was gone! They 
could keep them off no longer, and with a yell of tri- 
umph the soldiers applied their torches unmolested to 
various parts of the building. Mrs, Patton ran down 
stairs, clasped her children in her arms, and in mute 
apprehension awaited the issue, 

The building was constructed of large squared logs 
of oak, the spaces between being filled up with clay, 
and lined within with planking two inches thick; so 
that it was no easy matter to set it on fire. But 
malice is ingenious ; and at last the flames burst forth 
on every side, while the thick smoke rolled in vo- 
lumes towards the heavens, Presently the outer door 
was forced open, and Mrs, Patton with the children 
rushed out half suffocated, followed by Miller and the 
blacks, ‘They were instantly seized by the soldiers, 
whose rage and disappoinment at finding their victim 
had escaped, may be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed, 

With one accord, they turned first upon the lad 
Miller, clamouring that he should be instantly des- 
patched. Mrs. Patton preserved presence of mind 
in this dreadful emergency, and addressed herself to 
the officer in command of the party. 

* Save his life, I entreat you; it was not his fault 
that the door was not opened to you; I alone am to 
blame.” 

The officer interfered to keep them from murdering 
the youth, though he gave them leave to punish him 
as severely as they desired, and forbade the perpe- 
tration of any cruelties upon the defenceless house- 
hold. The lady he secured as his prisoner, deferring 
her punishment till afterwards. While some of the 
revengeful troopers were beating Miller nearly to 
death, having tied him to a tree, the others set fire 
to the outbuildings, and with savage exultation saw 
them all consumed to ashes. Mrs, Patton was then 
torn from her children, in despite of her supplications, 
and strapped behind one of the mounted soldiers, 
‘The stout negro Sam, was also secured on horseback, 
and leaving the wounded lad, and the helpless children 
beside the ruins of their home, the party set off on 
their return to their camp, about twenty miles distant. 

The feelings of the hapless mother, who knew not 
if she should ever again behold her children, cannot 
be described. She soon saw, however, the folly of 
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appealing to the pity of those savage men, and in- 
wardly committed herself and her beloved ones to His 
care, who careth for the oppressed and _ afilicted. 
Before dawn the party halted for refreshment in the 
woods, and almost fainting from exhaustion she was 
lifted from the horse. The officer to whom she had 
first appealed, seemed disposed to show her some 
kindness. She refused the food and drink he offered 
her, but slaked her thirst by drinking from the clear 
brook that rippled at their feet. Having rested a few 
moments, the troopers again mounted, and by sunrise 
reached the station of their commanding officer. 

Some days afterwards, a man in the American 
uniform, accompanied by a lad of about eighteen, 
accoutred in a similar manner, might have been seer 
riding through one of those silent, gloomy woods, 
which cover so large a portion even of the most 
cultivated districts of South Carolina, It would not 
have been difficult to recognise in the soldier our 
sturdy friend Patton, though he bore in his face the 
tokens of what he had suffered from anxiety about 
his family. He had been informed of the outrage 
upon them and the burning of his house, by Charles 
Miller, who released by his friends at dawn, had made 
all haste for the place of whig rendezvous. The 
children were in safe and humane hands; but where 
was the mother, the wife, who had so devotedly sacri- 
ficed her own safety to that of her husband! Patton 
was wretched on her account; but his habitual con- 
fidence in an overruling Providence would not permit 
him to despair. “I tell you, Charles,” he broke out, 
after they had been riding on some time in silence ; 
“ Heaven is too just to let that woman suffer harm, 
which is exactly what I have said all along; and that 
puts me in mind of what good old Baron de Kalb 
used to tell us; (he is now a saint, though he was a 
soldier !) that religion was good for camps, as well 
as for cottages and courts,” 

« And did not the men all agree with him?” 

«“ Oh no! some thought they had better leave it to 
the priests, ‘ Every man should follow his own trade, 
general,’ was the proverb. But that logic did not 
suit De Kalb. He was willing enough, he said, to 
do the fighting part for the priests, as their profession 
did not allow them to fight for themselves. But as 
to giving them up all the devotion, he was not quite 


so liberal. He was not for parting with pleasure so 
easily.” 

“ Pleasure ?” repeated the youth, somewhat doubt- 
fully. 


« Yes, pleasure. According to his creed, and 
mine too, Charles, piety and pleasure are synonymous 
terms. What is religion but friendship with the Al- 
mighty? Can we want any thing good, having so 
powerful a friend? Then again, we all love honour. 
We glory in the friendship of Washington. The 
Baron used to boast of the friendship of the King of 
France. Now what must be his right to glorying, 
who is in friendship with the best and greatest of all 
beings ?—But I do not mean to preach you a sermon, 
my lad; you know all this as well as I do.—How red 
the sun is setting! I wonder where we shall sup 
to-night !” 

Miller could give his friend no satisfactory infor- 
mation upon this important subject, which occupied 
their minds the more, as they had tasted nothing 
since the morning’s meal, when they consumed the 
remains of their dried beef and corn bread. They 
had found by experience how little they could expect 
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from the hospitality of the country people. Like many 
of their fellow-sufferers in the eause, instead of being 
smiled on every where along the road as the cham- 
pions of liberty, they were treated with contemptuous 
language and execrations. In lieu of hot dinners and 
suppers, they got refusals, with the additional remark, 
that “ those who had no money had no business to 
travel!” In the prospect of such a welcome, it was 
no wonder they usually preferred going without food, 
to intruding upon reluctant hospitality. 

As they had a hard night's riding before them, 
however, Patton resolved to apply at the next dwelling 
house for supplies for himself and his companion. It 
was after dark before they came up to a large framed 
house, built in the centre of a clearing. Their hal- 
looing soon brought the master of the house to the 
door, carrying a blazing knot of lightwood in his 
hand. 

“ I say, my good sir, can you give this lad and me 
a supper, for the sake of charity?” 

The man held up the torch, so that by its light he 
had a glimpse of the regimentals of his visiters. Then 
with muttered excuses for declining to accommodate 
them, he informed them there was an excellent tavern 
five miles further on the road. 

«“ We have rode far, sir,” pleaded the soldier, “ and 
are half famished. And you see the night is very 
dark.” 

“Oh, you cannot miss your way,” returned the 
churlish man; “ you follow this road, and cross the 
branch about a mile ahead.” 

“ A bit of bread and a rasher of bacon would give 
us a deal of spirit to go on. Consider, sir, we are 
strangers.” 

“I never liked strangers, and now least of all.” 

“ But we are your countrymen,* American soldiers, 
going to fight your battles.” 

“ IT want nobody to fight my battles; King George 
is good enough for me. I'll have nothing to do with 
the rebel whigs, that I wont!” 

“Come in, Louisa Jane!” cried a female voice 
from the house; and the child whose curiosity had 
tempted it over the threshold, was speedily followed 
by the father, who slammed the door in the faces of 
his would-be guests. The sight of the good fire 
within, with its associations of supper, added to their 
uncomfortable feelings; but merely laughing at the 
meanness of the landlord, and promising to pay him 
for his cheer some time or other, Patton and his 
companion rode on, ‘They had not reached the end 
of one of the cornfields before they heard a voice 
hallooing to them to stop; and saw a negro, laden 
with a basket, pursuing them at the top of his speed. 

“ This is something like!” cried he, as taking up 
the basket, he found it to contain part of a boiled 
ham, with plenty of biscuits and a bottle of brandy. 
“ Did your master send you after us?” 

“ No sir, missus send me, sir, and Miss Mary told 
me to say you is welcome, sir,” replied the negro, re- 
spectfully, And Patton felt this as an instance of the 
sympathy of the ladies, whom he had in moat cases 
found faveurable to the whig cause. 

“ Heaven bless the dear ladies!” exclaimed both 
he and Miller in a breath. “ We shall never forget 
their bounty!” And laden with a message of thanks 
the servant returned to the house, 

The afternoon of the next day our two soldiers 
Spent in traversing a thick and pathless forest; and 
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before dusk reached the camp of Marion, This was 
then the rendezvous of the patriots of Carolina, where 
on their beds of oaken leaves, lulled by the moaning 
of the wind in the pine tops, slept those gallant men, 
to whom we owe all the blessings of freedom, after 
days spent in hardship, toil, and danger, 

The tents were thickly scattered about, wherever 
space allowed. ‘These “ tents’ could only by cour- 
tesy be entitled to the name; being very different 
from those canvass shelters usually so called, and not 
easily distinguishable from the brushwood and trees, 
among which they were interspersed. ‘Their con- 
struction was as simple as possible. Two forked 
stakes were driven into the ground; a stout pole was 
laid across, forming a ridgetothe roof, Sticks were 
then laid to form the roof, one end resting on the 
cross pole, while the other was firmly driven into the 
earth. These were covered with pine bark and the 
boughs of trees; and this shelter was rendered more 
comfortable by the large fires kept up in front of the 
rude booths. 

Miller had never seen the brave Colonel; but Pat- 
ton led the youth up to him the moment they had 
dismounted. Marion was seated on a pine log, in 
earnest conversation with one of his oflicers, He 
was a short man, of slight figure and swarthy com- 
plexion, and looked so little like a soldier and a hero, 
that the lad could scarcely restrain the expression of 
his disappointment, as Patton introduced him. But 
when the Colonel shook them both by the hand, and 
expressed in a cordial and manly manner his sympa- 
thy with them, and his resolution to aid them in 
wreaking just vengeance upon the enemy, his impres- 
sions began to be decidedly favourable. 

Leaving our friends for the present to arrange their 
plans with Marion, we will see what is become of the 
fair prisoner. Mrs. Patton on her arrival at the 
British camp, was permitted to take up her abode in 
the same tent with the wife of one of the soldiers, 
who treated her with attentive kindness, The pity 
natural to woman is strong enough to overcome the 
hostility nourished by political differences; and the 
good dame forgot to look upon her prisoner as an 
American. She was also allowed to take long walks 
in the wood, followed at a distance by her humane 
guard ; and found a solace in being alone, to indulge 
sad thoughts of her husband and children. One afier- 
noon that she was wandering listlessly in this manner, 
she was unexpectedly joined by the young officer who 
had been in command of the party assaulting her 
house, The spirit and coolness she displayed on that 
occasion had completely won his admiration, as well 
as her personal beauty, of which all her sorrows could 
not deprive her. Mrs. Patton knew nothing of the 
feelings with which she had been so unfortunate as to 
inspire this lawless man; but since that terrible night 
she had never seen him without dread and shuddering. 

“I hope you find yourself well to-day, madam,” 
said he, as he joined her. 

« I cannot feel well while separated from my chil- 
dren,” answered she. 

«Set your mind at ease on their account; they 
are well, and in safe hands. One of our scouts has 
just returned from the river, and I bade him inquire 
after them, thinking it might relieve your anxiety to 
know they were taken care of.” 

«I thank you,” said the mother; “ you have, 
indeed, taken a load from my mind; but my hus. 
band a 
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« Pshaw! I know nothing of him. Why should 
you care for one who deserted you so basely ?” 

“ He did not desert me,” cried she; “ but you say 
you know nothing of him; therefore it is probable 
he is safe.” 

“It is more than likely you will never see him 
again.” 

«If I thought so, I should regret that you were 
pleased to spare my life, when you destroyed my 
home.” 

«Come, you must not bear me a grudge for that 
piece of business,” said the sergeant, coaxingly. “As 
co that fellow, Patton, he cannot long escape his due, 
now that the whole country is returning to its alle- 
giance; and it is hardly becoming that so beautiful 
a creature as yourself, should grieve for such a cow- 
ardly us 

“ A coward you all stand so much in fear of, that 
you were at such pains to take him,” interrupted 
Mrs. Patton, scornfully. “I suppose you would call 
Marion a coward too.” 

“ Yes—for skulking about in the woods, and re- 
fusing to come out and give fair play,” answered the 
Briton. “ But we will not dispute about him, though, 
in truth, I could find it in my heart to vex you a little 
longer, so much does your scornfulness add to your 
beauty.” 

The lady replied not, but turning round in con- 
temptuous silence, began to retrace her steps toward 
the camp. 

«“ Now we are here by ourselves,” continued the 
young officer, boldly, « I cannot help telling you, 
ma’am, that I love you most heartily. Do not frown 
upon me; you will be free to marry soon, if you are 
not so already, and in accepting me, you may be- 
come the mistress of a large fortune, besides making 
me the happiest man in the world. Is not that better 
than following an outlawed rebel ?” 

With this declaration, the Briton attempted to take 
the hand of his fair prisoner. But snatching it from 








him with a scream of terror and disgust, Mrs, Patton 
ran towards the camp as if for her life, nor stopped 
till she was within the shelter of the tent, where she 
sat down weeping, determined not again, by ventur- 
ing forth, to expose herself to insult from one who 
knew not how to regard her claims to respect, both 
as a woman and a prisoner. 

To make the story short, her fortitude was not 
destined to be tried much longer. About three 
o’clock the next morning, the British encampment 
was surprised. Startled from slumber by the sight of 
their tents on fire, the soldiers knew not which way 
to look for the enemy. ‘Their arms, ammunition and 
horses fell into the hands of the Americans; and a 
torn plume, picked up by one of their party, showing 
them who was their foe, the camp soon rung with 
the appalling cry of « Marion! Marion!” That fear- 
ful name had power to strike terror into the boldest 
heart. Though the British far more than outnum- 
bered the daring band that had burst upon them so 
unexpectedly, they could not stand their ground. 
Thirty of their number were killed or taken prison- 
ers; the rest fled panic struck, pursued by chance 
shots. While Marion’s men were collecting the 
spoil, Patton found his reward in the embrace of his 
long lost wife, who blessed Heaven with tears of 
gratitude for her rescue, She rejoined her children 
that day. Patton served his country till the close of 
the war, and lived many years afterwards to enjoy, in 
the bosom of his family, that liberty and peace his 
sword had helped to secure. 


I can hardly hope my readers will feel the inter- 
est I did in this simple sketch, told me upon the 
spot where its chief incident took place. But I 
trust that to them, as to me, any narrative touching 
upon those times that tried men’s souls—the times 
of our Revolution—has an interest that will induce 
them to pardon the homely manner in which it is 
related. 
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Sweet little human blossom, cropt 
Even in thy bud of bloom, 

How bright will be thine opening, 
Beyond the hiding tomb. 


How wilt thou, fair and tender shoot 
Burst in the gush of light 

That gleams in holy glory now, 
Upon thy dazzled sight. 


How freely will thine ange! robes 
In fleecy whiteness float, 

How gladly swell the seraph choir, 
With one sweet welcome note. 


The smiling circle round the throne, 
Divided meekly stand, 


Till thou, beatified and blest, 
Unite the holy band. 


Oh! blessed are the early call'd, 
Whose tender trembling feet, 

Ne’er wander'd in the tangled paths, 
Where sin and sorrow meet. 


Thy lisping accents never learn’d 
The wily touch of art, 

But undefiled, life's little rill 
Flowed purely in thy heart 


There is another little hand, 

To heaven's sweet harp-strings given, 
Another gentle seraph voice, 

Another star in heaven 
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A TALE OF THE CIVIL waRs oF 1642. 


BY H. W. HERBERT, AUTHOR OF THE BROTHERS, CROMWELL, RINGWOOD THE ROVER, ETC. 


Tuere are few lovelier spots in all England than 
the wild banks of the small river Jolle; banks which 
remain even at this day rich in the native and uncul- 
tured charms of woodland scenery. No churlish 
ploughshare has ever marred the velvet of the old 
mossy greensward—no cultivator’s fire has ever 
rioted in the tall fern that waves its graceful plumes 
in every sheltered dingle, or in the tufted clumps 
of furze or broom that flaunt their golden blossoms 
to the summer sunshine on every knoll and hillock 
of the forest—no axe has ever razed the gnarled 
and knotty bark of the huge oaks—time-honoured, 
immemorial Titans—which scattered far and near in 
isolated grandeur, lift their white thunder-splintered 
heads, stag-horned, and sere, and blasted, above the 
dark green foliage which still clothes their lower 
limbs—strange living monuments of bygone genera- 
tions—unconscious witnesses of ages—mute teachers 
of man’s vanity and weakness! 

Beneath their shadow the bowstring of the chival- 
rous and world-famed outlaw twanged terror to the 
royal deer, whose far posterity still roam the glades 
of Sherwood. Ages have fleeted over them, aye! 
ages. Perhaps they stood there in their youth when 
the dense march of Rome’s unconquered infantry 
swept onward, like a moving wall of brass, beneath 
their solemn umbrage—we know that they stood 
there proud in meridian majesty, when the mailed 
chivalry of the first Norman kings rode, lance in rest, 
over the liberties of Saxon England—and there they 
stand now, old indeed, and gray, and timeworn, but 
still erect and strong as in their prime—and there 
they shall stand, years—long years—after the grass 
has grown green o’er the bones of us, and our sons’ 
sons, who moralize a moment before we go hence to 
be no more seen. For not an English hand, while 
English hearts preserve their boasted semblance to 
the proud island tree, would desecrate one bdugh of 
those hoar giants—no! not for a king’s ransom. 

There are few lovelier spots, indeed, than that 
where the great northern road, leaving the rich and 
garden-like expanse of country watered by the tribu- 
taries of the broad Trent, 


“Who, like some earth-born giant, spreads 
His thirty arms along the indented meads,” 


crosses the little river, named above, on a rude wood- 
en bridge, where it winds in and out through dark- 
leaved brakes of alder, brimful and laving with its 
clear waters the sedge and willow-tufts that fringe its 
margin, and sweeps over a sandy eminence into the 
heart of this wild sylvan solitude. That rivulet, for 
it is scarcely more, that little hillock, are as it were 
a barrier of eight hundred years. There we were in 
the very midst of the much vaunted wealth, the arti- 
ficial wants, the needless luxuries, the wonders, the 
improvements of this utilitarian age.—A little space, 
which a child might race over in a minute !—and we 
are here in the rude solemn majesty of the tenth 


century. While all has changed, all been improved 
around, there is no sign, no vestige of improvement, 
of change, here!—The widgeon flutters up from the 
reach of the stream, at the rattling approach of the 
modern mail, just as she did long centuries ago, 
scared by the gallop of some proud baronial train— 
the squirrel rasps his acorn on the same mossy limb— 
the blue-winged geai flutters and screams in the same 
tree tops—the great green woodpecker sends forth 
the same wild laughter as he wings his jerking flight 
from oak to oak—the mighty stag frays his new 
antlers against the self same trunk—and the sun 
pours the same rich yellow light over the velvet turf, 
chequering it with long blue shadows, and making 
every dew-drop on the grass gleam like a diamond 
of Golconda, which he shed there eight hundred 
years ago. Nor, as the eye loses its way among the 
vistas formed by the giant boles which stud the up- 
land, or rests on the dense brakes, and bosky dingles 
thick set with hazel, mountain-ash, and holly, which 
clothe the side of every glen and hollow, does it re- 
quire any wide stretch of fancy to people those long 
aisles and alleys green with characters appropriate to 
the times, which are recalled so strongly by the na- 
ture of the scenery. We pass a moss-grown cross, 
broken perhaps and headless, and almost wonder that 
we see not the burly form of the gray friar telling his 
beads beside the consecrated emblem. We cross the 
opening of some grassy glade, or bridle road, mean- 
dering with its sandy track through the deep forest, 
and we can almost picture to our eyes the clouds 
of rising dust, with the bright gleams of knightly ar- 
mour flashing from out its smokey wreaths, and 
lance heads twinkling in the sunshine with fluttering 
penoncelles and banners waving above all—we dive 
into some darksome glen, the startled deer, which 
have been lurking in its shadows during the noontide 
heat, flit timidly across our path and vanish in the 
nearest thickets, and we feel something nigh akin to 
disappointment that we hear not the deep bay of the 
bloodhound, the merry flare of the buglehorn, and 
the fell whistle of the clothyard arrow, hard on the 
traces of the quarry. Such are our waking day 
dreams, nor are we aroused fully from our reverie, 
before the limits of old Sherwood are behind us, and 
our road has again emerged from the wide lonely 
woodlands into the bright and cultivated champaign. 

It was a still and breathless morning of July, 
nearly the middle of the seventeenth century, whereon 
our tale commences—the newly risen sun was shin- 
ing cheerfully among the rich green leaves, and filling 
all the air with light which was itself tinged with an 
emerald hue—the voice of many birds was singing 
through the forest, and there was not one breath of 
wind abroad to shake the dew drops from the branches 
or to awake thé breezy murmuring voice of the tall 
tree-tops. No human beings were in sight, but a 


thin wreath of pale blue smoke might be seen worm. 
ing itself up in graceful folds among the stems of the 
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great oaks ata small distance from the road, although 
a sudden rise of the ground, and the rich verdure of a 
clump of young birch trees, concealed the cottage 
from which it probably arose. From the same quarter 
there came frequently the light and frolic laugh of 
childhood, the playful barking of a dog, and ever and 
anon the rich, sweet voice of a girl giving vent to the 
feelings excited in her breast by that delicious summer 
morning, in bursts of unconnected song. This might 
have continued for an hour or better, without the 
appearance of any living thing except a little wry- 
neck, which was busily running up and down the 
knotty bark of one of the large trees, prying into 
every cranny in search of its insect prey, and two or 
three gray rabbits feeding upon the dewy grass, and 
limping lazily among the mazes of the tufted fern— 
when suddenly a louder sound, and one entirely differ- 
ent from those, with which the woods were rife, came 
up the road from the southward—it was the heavy 
tramp of a horse urged to the top of his speed, mixed 
with the sharp and angry clash of spur and scabbard. 
In a moment or two, the cause of the disturbance 
came into sight;—a young man, of some five or six 
and twenty years, dressed in the full magnificent cos. 
tume of the court of Charles the First. He wore the 
broad blue shoulder scarf and the black feather in his 
slouched hat, which had been assumed by the Cava- 
liers, in contradistinction to the Orange shoulder- 
knots which the Parliamentarians had borrowed from 
the liveries of their leader Essex. But the blue bald- 
ric was all dabbled with recent blood stains, and the 
black plume defaced and broken, and the whole of his 
rich dress besmirched with dust, and blackened with 
the smoke of gunpowder. The very horse which he 
bestrode, a powerful, thorough-bred charger, fully 
caparisoned for battle, bore signs which could not be 
mistaken, of having been but lately in the midst of 
some hot mellay—for the blood was still streaming 
fast from a deep wound in his quarters, while several 
other slighter and superficial cuts were visible upon 
his neck and shoulders—his gallop, too, was heavy 
and uncertain ; and he rolled in his gait, changing his 
leg from time to time, and stumbled more than once 
as if his strength were failing him; although he was 
recovered quickly by the spur and curb of his rider. 
The rider, too, seemed in no better plight, for he 
reeled in his saddle, wearily, and his head drooped, 
and his cheek was deadly pale ; although he struggled 
evidently with the increasing faintness of his wounds, 
and bore himself as one who knew that life itself was 
on his horse’s speed. That speed, however, was fast 
failing; and as he reached, the summit of the little 
hill, from which the smoke of the woodman’s hut was 
visible, the good horse once more stumbled, and 
though he rallied at the touch of the rowels and re- 
covered himself for a moment, he floundered again 
heavily, and fell with his head quite under him, des- 
pite the exertions of the cavalier, who strove so long 
to bring him up again that it was not without much 
difficulty he disengaged his leg, as the poor brute 
rolled over on its side, and after one convulsive strug- 
gle and a few gasping sobs lay lifeless at the feet of 
the master, whom it had died to serve. Too immi- 
nent, however, was his peril, and far too brief his 
time, to suffer him to mourn over his faithful servant; 
for a moment or two, he appeared stunned by the 
fall and half bewildered, for he raised his hand to his 
forehead with an aimless and uncertain gesture; but 
then he rallied instantly, listened intently for a mo- 


ment, and hearing nothing that would indicate imme- 
diate peril, gazed all around him, as if in search of 
some place of shelter. The wreath of curling smoke 
instantly caught his eye, and the low mirthful sounds 
that floated round the peasant’s cottage ; and leaving 
the road without farther consideration, he hurried 
with faultering and uneven steps toward that happy 
dwelling. Happy, indeed, and pleasant was the scene, 
that met the eyes of the war-worn and bleeding fugi- 
tive, when, having toiled up the sandy slope of the 
hillock, he parted the screen of the weeping birches, 
and gazed unseen upon the little group before the 
door, 

The cottage was a low, white-washed building, 
of a single story, with a thatched roof projecting in 
a little porch before the door, and mantled by the 
foliage and sweet scented clusters of a woodbine, 
which climbed the rustic pillars, and overran the 
eaves, enclosing the small diamond-paned casements 
with a thick verdant curtain. On either side the 
porch was a narrow stripe of garden, decked with 
sweet peas, and blue and yellow lupines, and a bush 
or two of wild rose and sweet briar, and before it a 
space, perhaps ten yards in width, fenced in by the 
tall oaks, and here and there a beech or ash, and 
carpeted with short and mossy greensward, softer 
and of a richer hue than the most costly velvets of 
Genoa. At one end of the cottage was a thatched 
shed, from over the half door of which protruded the 
mild face of a sleek well fed cow, and at the other, a 
noble stack of faggots, larger than the cottage which 
it sheltered from the northeastern winds, and like it, 
provided with a thatched roof quite overgrown with 
lichens and the yellow flowered stonecrop. Under 
the shade of this lay a she goat, with two kids sport- 
ing round her, and the little cur, whose merry bark 
had been heard just before, peaceably sleeping by her 
side. A little way in front of the hut, forming the 
foreground as it were of this lovely rural picture, 
stood a young girl, of seventeen or eighteen years 
at most, busily engaged in hanging some sheets of 
spotless linen upon a cord which was attached to 
two of the large trees—while a few paces to her left 
sat a sweet little fairy child, with great blue eyes 
glancing out of the profuse flaxen curls, which fell at 
every movement over its bright and laughing features, 
playing with an enormous black and tan bloodhound 
of the old Talbot breed, which basked in the sun 
lazily beside the babe, occasionally giving its huge 
tail a flap upon the grass, or raising its great tawny 
muzzle to lick the chubby hands which were bedeck.- 
ing it with wreaths of buttercups and daisies. A little 
way from these, upon the green, was a fair boy, of 
some twelve years, practising with a bow and arrow 
at a mark set up against the boll of an enormous oak 
at sixty paces distance, which his shaft, headless 
though it was, failed not to strike at each successive 
shot, and ever and anon when he had struck the bull’s 
eye, raising a shrill and joyous shout, which was re- 
echoed by the crowing laughter of his young sister, 
and listened to with a calm, well-pleased smile, by the 
elder maiden. And beautiful exceedingly was that 
young maiden, her form so slight yet so voluptuously 
rounded, with snow-white swelling arms and a straight 
slender ancle, revealed by the short sleeves and some- 
what brief proportions of her plain russet frock; her 
long and swan-like neck, gracefully rising from the 
blue kerchief that veiled her struggling bosom; her 
dark and glossy hair folded in simple braids around 
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her broad, smooth brow—her soft, bright, hazel eye, 
full ruddy lip. and delicate complexion—and, even 
more than these, her tiny hands, and feet that scarce 
seemed equal to support her sylph-like frame, seemed 
to betoken rather some scion of a proud, time-honour- 
ed race, than a poor woodman’s daughter. Such was 
the picture on which the young man gazed with wist- 
ful eyes for a brief space, through the boughs of the 
birchen thicket which veiled it on the southern side ; 
but so great and so imminent was his peril that he 
might not expend much time in feeding his eyes or 
his imagination upon a scene, so sweet to fill a poet’s 
day dream. He gazed, it is true, for a minute wist- 
fully; but, though his mind was fraught with many a 
touch of poesy and wild romance, and though his eye 
was one which loved to dwell on all varieties of na- 
tural beauty, it was not poesy nor admiration of the 
beautiful that fixed his eye or his mind now. It was 
a wandering, restless, scrutinizing glance, which he 
cast into every nook and angle of the domestic scene 
before him; until, convinced, as it would seem, that 
he had taken every feature of the picture, satisfied that 
there were no other persons present than those whom 
he had seen already, and that they were of no formi- 
dable character, he drew the tangled branches quite 
asunder, and stepped at once, though with a quiet 
unobtrusive air, into full view. 

“ Be not alarmed, fair maid,” he said, seeing that 
she was nota little startled at his sudden appearance, 
«“ Be not alarmed—I am alone, a fugitive, helpless, 
and wounded, and in search of safety. My enemies— 
the avengers of blood, are close upon my heels—the 
blood of my two brothers and my father are red upon 
their hands and weapons—and mine will flow, unless 
you can conceal me. You would not look my 
slaughter—conceal me, if you can, for one short hour, 
so shall I thank you for my life, and so shall you 
win favour before God. For I am guiltless of all 
wrong unless adherence to the faith of my fathers, 
and loyalty to my king, be a sin as the Puritans 
avouch. There is no time to lose, for they were 
scarcely a mile distant, when I looked back from the 
last hilltop.” 

The blood which had ebbed from her cheeks, as 
he appeared, returned at his words, and although 
fluttered slightly and somewhat tremulous, she an- 
swered in a clear and distinct voice: “ I can conceal 
you, sir—happy am I to say it—where all the ma- 
lice of your enemies would in vain strive to find 
you. But you must promise me,” she added, “ never 
by word, or sign, or token, whether for good or 
evil, to divulge the secret of the hiding place which 
I will show you. This must you vow, upon your 
plighted honour as a gentleman and soldier—for ruin 
would come of it, and perhaps bloodshed, if you 
should fail in this. Moreover, see what you may, or 
hear, you must rest satisfied and ask no questions,” 

“ Be it so,” he replied instantly; and laying his 
hand on his heart, he made the promise she required, 
using the very words which she had uttered, with a 
manner so impressive, that it could hardly fail to 
convey a full belief in his sincerity. Scarce had he 
finished speaking, however, when a distant shout was 
heard, followed by the thundering gallop of a squad- 
ron, and in a moment a second clamour, so loud, 
and seemingly so near, that the young man perceived 
at once that his pursuers had come up to the spot 
where his horse had fallen. 

“It is too late!” he said; “thanks for your good 








will, maiden ; thanks, and may heaven reward you !— 
but it is all too Jate!—at least, I will not die before 
your eyes, nor unavenged”—and as he spoke, he laid 
his hand upon his rapier’s hilt, and turned as if to 
rush upon his foes. Quick, however, as light, the 
fair girl interrupted him, catching in the earnestness 
of her anxiety his hand in her small snowy fingers. 
“ No! no!” she said, “no! it is not too late!—rush 
not, for God’s love, rush not on your doom; but 
follow me and be silent. Philip,” she added, address- 
ing the boy who had been shooting on the green, 
“ you are old enough, and have sense enough to un- 
derstand this, and to keep silence—go now and play 
with little Mabel, and the dog, till I return, which I 
will instantly—do you comprehend me?” 

“ Yes! yes!” exclaimed the boy eagerly—*“ Yes! 
yes! I understand you, Constance; and you may be 
quite sure I would not tell the rogue Roundheads one 
word about this gallant gentleman, though they were 
to tear me with wild horses—go you and hide him, 
and I will quiet Mabel.” 

She said no more, but led him rapidly round the 
corner of the cottage, between the wall and the wood 
pile, and having reached the farther end of the narrow 
passage, stooped and drew out with a little effort two 
or three of the large faggots which composed the 
stack. These being withdrawn disclosed the en- 
trance of a low dark aperture about a yard in height, 
by half that width, to which she pointed with her 
finger, saying hastily, * The stack is hollow with a 
large chamber in the middle, made for what ends you 
will see when you are within; creep boldly forward 
two or three yards space, and I will close it from 
without—you will be safer there from any peril of 
pursuers, than if you stood within the battlements of 
Belvoir Castle.” 

Of course he did not hesitate, and in less than two 
minutes from her leaving the children, she had be- 
stowed him safely, built up the aperture, and was 
again upon the green beside them, “ Philip,” she 
whispered, “ take up your bow and arrows and go 
on shooting just as you were before he came—every 
thing now depends upon the avoiding suspicion,” and 
as the quick-witted boy resumed his occupation, she 
too returned to her basket and clothes line, and began 
carolling one of the sweet old melodies, which had 
been on her lips before the stranger interrupted the 
tenor of her tranquil meditations. 

Twenty minutes, or perhaps half an hour now 
elapsed, without any farther disturbance; and Con. 
stance was almost beginning to hope that the danger 
of interrogation and perhaps of discovery had already 
passed by, when the loud voices of several men, and 
the clank of their steel caparison showed that the 
enemy were near at hand, and rapidly approaching. 
“ Ho, Win-the-fight,” cried one, in harsh and dissonant 
tones—* here he hath passed but now—lo! here this 
foot print in the sand, with marks of the spur eather 
and the rowels; and here a blood gout on the green 
sward close beside it.” 

“ Verily thou sayest true, Sin-despise,” exclaimed 
another, “ and here, among the trees, is a woodman’s 
hut ; past doubt, he hath fied thither for protection— 
I trow he hath but little spirit left to fight, or fly 
much farther, for I could see that my petronel planted 
its ball in his left shoulder, and Hezekiah Rumbold 
gave him a foul slash on the thigh in the first mellay.” 

“Nay! be not thou too sure—they be a fighting 
race, these Desboroughs !—why thou didst see thyself 
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how that old grayheaded malignant strove this morn- 
ing, with all his viperous spawn about him. He was 
past eighty—of a verity I know it—yet he cut down 
three of our stoutest fellows before he was himself 
hewn down; and when he fell at last, there was 
scarce blood enow in his cold veins to stain a rapier’s 
blade. Past doubt, this young one will fight to the 
death, if we be in luck to tackle him; and if we fail, 
rest certain that the day will come when we'll be put 
in mind of this morning’s work. But, come boys, 
on, and search the cottage !” 

Within a moment, the party whose voices had 
announced their arrival, rushed violently through the 
little thicket, into the space before the door—they 
were seven privates of the Parliamentarian horse, 
with a subaltern; stout, stern, morose, but soldierly 
men, well armed with head pieces, and corslets of 
bright steel, and huge jack-boots, reaching to the 
midthigh—two or three of the number carried petro- 
nels, or _musquetoons, and all the others had their 
swords drawn, the blades of which were dimmed in 
several instances with recent gore. At the appear- 
ance of these strange intruders, the bloodhound, which 
had lain playing with the infant Mabel, during the 
whole time that the young cavalier was present, tak- 
ing no farther notice of his person than to gaze at 
him steadfastly with its full liquid eye, and to snuff 
the air, roused himself, shook his sides, and uttering 
one deep querulous bay, stalked up toward the leader 
of the party, with the hair bristling like a mane along 
his neck and spine! 

“Come in, sir—come in, Mortimer,” cried Con- 
stance, fearful of offending her unwelcome visiters— 
“come in, sir, and lie down,” but the sagacious ani- 
mal, although he heard, and in so much obeyed the 
voice of his young mistress, that he came slowly and 
reluctantly back, seemed to be taught by his instinct 
that these men were enemies; for he continued to 
utter at intervals a deep and stifled growl, showing 
from time to time his long white tushes, and eyeing 
the soldiers with a keen and jealous glance. Mean- 
while, the boy Philip, throwing down his bow and 
arrows, ran timidly across the green and grasped the 
gown of the young maiden with the tenacious hold 
of mortal terror, while the younger child burst into a 
fit of vociferous crying. 

“Ho! girl,” exclaimed the officer, in a snuffling, 
sanctimonious tone, “see that thou answer unto 
that which we shall ask of thee, promptly, and in 
all truth—which way, and whither, went young 
Desborough—him whom men call ‘ the Honourable 
Hugh,’ applying to frail, erring mortals, the titles 
fitted only to the Most High !—whither went he, and 
how long since ?—-You cannot but have seen him, 
for we pursued him hitherward, and lo! we found his 
foot prints en the sand of the hill side, hard by.” 

“ So please you, sir,” the girl replied, and it might 
have been observed, that as she spoke to the Puritan 
there was a rusticity in her manner, and something 
of uncouthness in her speech, which had not marked 
the few words she uttered “in addressing the cavalier. 
“So please you, sir, 1 know not any such—we be 
poor folks, and dwell here in the forest, and rarely 
go out into the country round. Father has cut wood 
here in Sherwood, these forty years or better; so that 
we know few of the gentry even by name.” As she 
ceased speaking, she twitched her frock rather ab- 
ruptly from Philip’s hand, and running up to Mabel, 
who was still crying out as if her heart would break, 








leaned over her and raised her in her arms as if to 
still her sobbings; although it might have been her 
real object to conceal the crimson flush, which cov- 
ered all her brow and face, and even neck, at her 
evasion of the soldier’s question. 

« That turn shall not avail thee, my fair mistress,” 
the other answered rudely; “ thy speech, too, savours 
somewhat of evasion, and consequent malignancy. I 
should not wonder hadst thou concealed the scoffing 
and blood-thirsty royalist—lucky for thee if thou hast 
not, I tell thee! But speak out truly, an thou would’st 
scape worse treatment. He was a tall slight youth 
of whom we question thee, with a blue scarf, and a 
black feather in his hat; his jerkin stained with blood, 
and his gait faint and faltering, I trow, for he was 
wounded. Hast thou seen such an one?” 

«I have, sir,” she replied steadily, and looking 
the Parliamentarian full in the eye as she answered 
him. 

“Thou hast, indeed? Marry, come up! a rare 
queen thou art—and why didst thou deny it but this 
moment? See that thou answer truly.” 

“If at all, sir, most surely I shall answer truth. 
Thou didst ask me of Desborough, and Hugh, with 
other titles which I know nought of; and how should 
I tell thee a man’s name, I never saw but for a mo- 
ment’s space, and belike never heard of ?” 

« Verily, I suspect thy speech; thou’rt over glib 
of tongue, young mistress, and somewhat pert, if 
modest; thou didst see him, thou knowest of, within 
the hour?” 

« Within the hour!” she answered. 

“ How much within?” the soldier asked again, 
even more harshly than before. 

« Truly we have no sundial here i’ the forest, nor 
any clock to tell us the time, surely; and I looked 
not to the hourglass, about a matter that concerned 
me nothing.” 

« Be not so sure, thou, that it will concern thee 
nothing. Now then, speak up, girl—where hast thou 
hidden him?” 

“ If you believe that I have hidden him, hadst 
best search for him; thou seest all the places where- 
in a man could be concealed.” 

«“ Marry! we will; but, meantime, from thine own 
lips I would condemn thee. Whither went this same 
youth ?” 

« Across this green, past the hut end.” 

« And whither then?” 

« I saw him not any farther—but best search thou, 
good sir; ’tis plain thou dost misdoubt me; and of 
a surety, if I had hidden him from thee, I should 
not be so mad to tell thee where.” 

A stern frown and a fearful threat was all the 
answer she received to the last words; but turning 
to the soldiers, he bade those who carried fire-arms, 
scout the woods round about and search narrowly 
for his foot-prints; “for if he hath gone hence, as 
the jade saith, he will have left his track, I warrant 
me, of blood upon the sand or greensward.” Then, 
as they turned away to do his bidding, he ordered the 
others to search the hut thoroughly, the shed, and 
all the premises; himself, meanwhile, annoying the 
poor girl with every species of canting and rude in- 
terrogation. Half an hour had, perhaps, been con- 
sumed thus, when the scouters came in and asserted 
positively that the fugitive could not have left the 
spot, but must be concealed somewhere on the prem- 
ises, since the blood gouts by which they had tracked 
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him from the place where his horse fell, and which 
were visible across the green and in the passage be- 
tween the woodpile and the cottage, were not to be 
found any where beyond; at the same moment the 
others, who had been employed in searching the 
house, returned with word that no one was to be 
found there. 

« Then, as the Lord liveth,” cried the officer, “ we 
must make this lass find her tongue. Here, Win-the- 
fight and Sin-despise, take ye this malapert boy, tie 
him to yon beech-tree, unbuckle your swordbelts, and 
give him the strappado, till this fair lady buys his re- 
lease by her secret.” 

* No! no!” cried Constance; “oh, no! no! ye 
are men, born of women, made in the image of your 
Maker; no! no! ye will not, cannot, be so cruel!” 

“Can we not, pretty one?” retorted the brutal 
roundhead ; “ verily, thou shalt see; speak out, or 
he shall faint under the scourge—wilt speak ?” 

“ Thou wilt not a 

«“ Away, men,” interrupted their officer; and, de- 
spite the struggles of the boy and the entreaties of 
the maiden, they were dragging him off, when Con- 
stance, terrified by the imminence of his peril, cried — 

“Spare him—spare the boy—spare him—and 

” 








« Constance, for shame! be silent,” the dauntless 
boy broke in upon her speech; “be silent; I can 
bear the lash without a cry, but speak not thou, if 
they should kill me!” 

“To the tree with him,” shouted the puritan, mad- 
dened by this defiance from a quarter whence he the 
least expected it; “ present your petronels and shoot 
him on the spot, if she speaks not. ‘Thou, young 
spawn of malignancy, thy blood be on thine own 
head ;”’ and with the word, he struck him a heavy 
blow across the shoulders with his sheathed sword; 
but as he did so, with a fierce yell, the mighty blood- 
hound dashed upon him; it seized him by the throat 
above the gorget, and shaking him with his long 
wolf-like fangs till the blood flew from the veins of 
the throat, bore him to the ground and throttled him 
with deadly force and fury. ‘The two men who had 
hold of Philip, released him to assist their officer; 
and one of them levelled his carbine hastily against 
the bloodhound, and pulled the trigger; the fire flash- 
ed from the muzzle, and the near report was echoed 
through the forest, but clearly audible above it rose 
an articulate cry to God for mercy, and a deep human 
groan; the bullet destined for the noble beast, had 
merely grazed its ribs, but passed sheer through the 
body of the prostrate puritan; and ere the din of the 
report subsided, the dark and ireful spirit had gone 
to its long home, A moment of astonishment and 
terror followed, striking the furious soldiers with such 
a panic as kept them motionless and mute. It was, 
however, but a moment; for, maddened by the ac- 
cident, and released from the slight restraint which 
discipline had previously imposed upon them, they 
rushed with tenfold fury and despite on the defence- 
less children, and had already torn them from the 
arms of the wretched girl, who, in an instant, was 
struggling in the licentious grasp of one, while an- 
other, drawing a pistol from his belt, mended his 
comrade’s aim upon the gallant hound, and laid him 
lifeless on the body of his officer. 

But other aid was nigh, of which they deemed not, 
in their savage mood; for almost simultaneously, a 
tall gaunt figure, clad in the leathern doublet of a 


woodman, and brandishing a mighty axe, rushed up 
the hill side from the forest; and from the stack of 
faggots, whence he had disengazed himself on seeing 
the peril of his young disinterested hostess, there 
flashed a pisto] shot, which, taking sure eflect, aveng- 
ed the faithful Mortimer, followed by the young cav- 
alier, who, faint indeed, but fearless, sword in hand, 
darted to the rescue. Surprised by the suddenness 
of the attack, the roundheads drew back for a min- 
ute, and released once again their captives, who in- 
stantly, at the loud bidding of the woodman, sheltered 
themselves within the cottage; but the next moment, 
seeing that there were but two men who now con- 
fronted them, fell on them sword in hand. The 
woodman was of a powerful and seasoned frame, 
and wielded his axe with surpassing energy, inflicting 
ghastly wounds on all who came within its sweep ; 
the youthful cavalier fought, as a master of his wea- 
pon fights, when life, and honour, and revenge, hang 
on each blow and thrust; still they were but two 
men, strong and brave men indeed, but unprovided 
with defensive armour, opposed to six stout veterans 
completely fenced with steel; and the result of the 
conflict must have been fatal to the smaller number, 
but, ere they had fought many moments, the jingling 
of spurs and scabbards, and all the clinking din of a 
squadron coming up at the full gallop, rang through 
the forest; and, almost before either party, in the 
blind ardour of their strife, perceived it, twenty or 
thirty cavaliers, led by a servant in blue and tawny 
liveries, dashed through the scattered trees into the 
circle. An instant of wild, wheeling, desperate con- 
fusion fullowed!—pistol shots flashing, and sword 
cuts glancing in the sunlight!—that passed, no puri- 
tan was there, save those who lay gored with un- 
numbered wounds, senseless and lifeless on the spot 
which they had well nigh desecrated by their lawless 
and unholy violence, 

“ Thank God !—thank God!—Hugh,” cried the 
leader of the party, “ we have come up in time to 
rescue thee, although too late, I fear me, to aid thy 
noble parents.” 

*“ Too late! too late, indeed!” rejoined the youth. 
« Save in my veins there runs no living blood in any 
of the name of Desborough; and I, thanks only to 
the rare courage and devotion of this good wood- 
man’s daughter, live henceforth but for gratitude and 
vengeance !” 

* * * * 

Years passed—long years! the blood of the weak 
Charles flowed on the scaffuld of Whitehall—his 
friends and followers were dispersed, outcasts and 
exiles—wanderers, and, bitterer than all, pensioners 
upon foreign bounty. Yet still the woodman’s hut 
stood safe and secret in the green solitudes of Sher- 
wood; and the fair family it sheltered by its obscure 
humility, bloomed free, and virtuous, and happy! 
Years passed—long years! the men of iron passed 
away, the sway of the saints ceased, the might—the 
majesty of Cromwell vanished from the face of the 
earth! The men of silk succeeded, the reign of 
luxury and sloth returned, the king enjoyed his own 
again. Nor had he long enjoyed it, before there was 
a bright assemblage in St. George’s Chapel; broad 
banners waved above them—the banners of the high 
order of the Garter—plumes danced and velvets rus- 
tled—and all the fairest and the bravest, the wisest, 
noblest, stateliest of the land stood round the glorious 
pair, who plighted their eternal faith before God’s 











holy altar. It was the primate of the English realm 
who spoke the nuptial blessing, it was the monarch 
of the British isles who gave the blushing bride; and 
who were they who vowed—both young and in their 
prime, both beautiful, both noble, and both how sur- 
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passingly brave! Hugh Desborough, Earl of Not- 
tingham, and the acknowledged heiress of the proud 
house of Rutland, long sheltered in her foster father’s 
hut, long hidden from the world, under the humble 
seeming of THE WOODMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
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MORTAL, 
GenTLE stranger, softly speak, 
Coursing o'er the downy cheek, 
Doth affection bid thee start 
From a rapture throbbing heart, 
Or is woe thy parent well,— 
Liquid brilliance prithee tell ? 


TEAR. 
Mortal! listen, ere I fall 
From the bonds of human thrall, 
See'st thou not the sunny ray 
O’er the coral lip at play, 
Mark'st thou not the halo bright 
Wreathing round those eyes of light, 
And ask’st thou still if joy or grief 
Gives me this existence brief? 


MORTAL, 
True, I mark the smile and beam: 
Are they what they either seem? 


TEAR.—A DIALOGUE. 
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Grief may wear a joyous brow, 
While the heart is sad below; 
And the soul of darkest night, 
Face may show of morning light. 


TEAR. 
Mortal, art thou doubtful still? 
Listen to the voice'’s thrill ; 
Mark the accent’s gentle flow, 
And my parent's nature know. 
Joy hath giv'n me life and birth, 
Joy hath sent me to the earth! 


MORTAL, 
Now I know thee, happy child, 
In thy merry laughter wild; 
May’st thou e’er with beauty dwell 
Teur of pleasure, fare thee well. 


On the little trembler trail’d, 
And by a sun ray was inhaled. 
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* I would not live alway !” 


An! why do we cling, with such fondness, to earth! 
Its smiles are delusive, and short-lived its mirth! 
The objects we dote on—the lovely and true, 
On Time's rapid current are passing from view; 
WT the fleetness of day, 
They are fading away, 
And nothing, no nothing their progress can stay. 


Why cling we to earth! its fond friendships, tho’ sweet, 
Are as fragile as bubbles, when rude billows meet; 
Its beauties are transient as sunset’s rich light, 
That dazzles ‘a moment, then fades from the sight; 
Its lineaments wear 
The deep impress of care, 
And beam with a wanton and treacherous glare. 


By the frosts of old age when the life-blood is chilled, 
And the pulses of passion, once restless, are stilled; 
When the roses of beauty are nipped by the frost, 
And the fervour of youthful affection is lost; 

Then why should we dread, 

To lie down with the dead, 
When the pleasures we covet are withered and fled? 


From the bosom of winter glad spring may arise, 
Enamelled with flowrets of delicate dyes; 
The fountains may gush from their fetters away, 
And the woodland may thrill to the nightingale’s lay; 
But death only has power, 
When our charms are all o'er, 
An immortal and glorious youth to restore. 





IMPORTANCE 


Tuoset who know the value of human life, know the 
importance of a year, a day, and even an hour: and 
these when spent amid the full enjoyment of the vital 


OF TIME. 


functions, of how much importance to our whole 
existence; it is therefore an eternal and irreparable 
loss, when time is not enjoyed as it ought. 
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PART Ill. 


BY MISS E. LESLIE. 


[Continued from page 88.] 

LeoniLua neither started nor shricked—she lay pow- 
erless ; but amazement rather than fear was her pre- 
dominent feeling. Her whole soul seemed absorbed 
in the wondering gaze with which she regarded her 
mysterious visiter, whose eyes looking out from a 
dusky mass of something indefinable, and afterwards 
an appearance like teeth grinning below them, were 
all that Leonilla could make out. A large hand was 
now passed heavily over her face, and shrinking from 
under its abhorrent touch, our heroine started to one 
side, and then in terrified sielnce raised herself, and 
sat upright in the bed. 

A wild choking laugh now issued from the figure, 
followed by the words—* Did I scare you, honey?” 

« Tell me—who are you—tell me this minute”— 
exclaimed the half-breathless Leonilla. 

« It’s only me”—was the reply. 

* But who is me ?”—persisted the young lady. 

“ Laws a marcy !—don’t you know old Charty— 
what come from Phildelphy before you was born.” 

“ Charty !” 

“ Yes—that’s me—the ’spectable coloured parson 
what stays with Madam Rookley, mostly for com- 
pany; and keeps things straight, and has chiefly brung 
up the young ladies, for Madam always insulted me 
about them—lI’m she.” 

«“T recollect seeing you this morning. 

«To be sure you do—and this afternoon too.— 
Why, honey, I’ve had you in sight and hearing, off 
and on, amost ever since you came.—Did you know 
I was looking in at the back-parlour winder all din- 
ner-time. I sits a great deal in the back-porch—it’s 
so nice and sunny. Being because you’re from old 
Phildelphy (where I was rais’d myself) it does me 
good to see you with your pretty Phildelphy looks, 
and hear the sound of your vice a talking Phildelphy 
fashion, and not calling a boat a but, and a cloak a 
cluck, and a dog a dug, like most people as wisits at 
our house. As to the talk of the Yankee kitchen 
folks (and their behaviour too) it used to set me half- 
crazy when I first come to live here; for I was al- 
ways paticlar in my talk, and used the best langage ; 
and I never says a wrong word no time. But I’ve 
been so long here that I’ve had to get used to their 
sayings and doings—though some of them’s awful. 
To think of women, as calls themselves cooks, put- 
ting salt in their custards,” 

“ Pah!”—exclaimed Leonilla—*“ But do tell me 
to what I am indebted for the pleasure of this mid- 
night visit.” 

“ Well, honey—the long and the short of it is, I’m 
very apt to be left sleeping in the big kitchen rockin- 
chair, all by myself, after the other people has gone 
to bed; and they just goes off and leaves me, as they 
know I’m always put out when I’m ’sturbed. So 
now, when I woke up of my own accord, a little 
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whilé ago, I found the old yankee kitchen clock (that 
always seems to be going into fits whenever it strikes) 
a screetching out twelve; and the lamp died out—So 
I un-raked the fire and lighted a fresh lamp, and felt 
as brisk as a bee after my sleep—So as I unkivered 
the fire, I cooked up a morsel of supper for myself, 
and then I set off to go up to bed. I’ve anice garret- 
room all to myself, and so I’ve had ever since I’ve 
lived among the yankees, And I must say, they’ve 
always gave me good wages, and used me well, and 
paid me respect, and ’steemed me a great deal more 
than if I was white.” 

« But why did you come to my room ?”—asked 
Leonilla. 

“Oh! it was only because—that passing by your 
door put me in mind of you, honey; and I thought 
that as they'd let you sleep in the picter-room (though 
not one of them would do it themselves) I’d just 
leave my lamp on the landing-place of the stairs, and 
slip in softly, and see if you was awake and fright- 
ened—and if you was, I’d set by you, and keep you 
company till day-light—poor young thing from Phil- 
delphy.” 

So saying, old Charty took her seat in an easy- 
chair that stood near the head of the bed. 

“IT am very much obliged to you”—said Leonilla. 
« But why should you expect to find me awake and 
frightened ?—What is to frighten me?” 

«“ Law, honey !—don’t you know ?—Now for my 
my part I’m always as bold as a lion.—For them as 
was born on Christmas eve, like me, has the power of 
never seeing nothing.” 

“I do not understand you””—said Leonilla. 

«“ That’s strange—for you seem quite a smart gal, 
as they all are in Phildelphy, and pretty besides. By 
nothing, I mean no ghosts, as it’s the fashion to call 
them now—and some, what talks very high, calls 
them apparations and inspectors. In my time we 
always said sperits. You know ghosts is dead people 
what rises out of their graves in the middle of the 
night, and walks.” 

«“ Walks where ?”— inquired Leonilla. 

“Into people’s bed-rooms, and appears at their 
bed-sides.” 

« And what do they do when there ?” 

«“ Why they stands.” 

« And what then ?” 

« Why mostly they does nothing paticlar. They 
pulls aside the curtains (if there is any) and stares 
right in your face with their dead eyes. Somehow, 
you always waken when a sperit is in the room: 
and you keep looking at them, and they keep looking 
at you. If you can pluck up and speak to them, 
they always answer, but they han’t no power to speak 
first.” 

«And what do they say when they are spoken 


to?” 
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« They tell you the reason why they can’t rest in 
their graves—and it’s mostly because they’ve some- 
thing on their minds that they are dying to let out. 
Sometimes they tell you they have been murdered— 
and sometimes they tell you that you’re to die your- 
self—and it’s always sure to be pretty soon, and you’re 
sure to die the very hour they mention. So I think 
it’s best not to speak to them; and then they won’t 
have no chance of saying what's disagreeable.” 

“ How do they look ?”— inquired Leonilla. 

“ Oh! they always looks dreadful enough—They’re 
all pale and cold, and have gashly faces like a dead 
corp. Sometimes they appear in their nateral clothes 
what they wore when they were alive, such as coats 
and trowsers, and gownds and petticoats; but most 
always they comes out of the grave in their burying 
dresses. Somehow, them as appears in their nateral 
clothes seems the most frightful ; as I’ve heard people 
say what were good judges of such things, and had 
seen many—or at least had friends that did. For my 
own part, as I told you, I never saw none with my 
own eyes, because I was born on Christmas eve: 
though old Violet Roseley always said that was no 
rule.” 

«“ Of course”—said Leonilla—« nothing of all this 
is true.” 

« True !”—exclaimed Charty, looking in her turn 
astonished—* to be sure it’s true; all just as true as 
you're laying in a bed and I sitting on a big stuffed 
chair beside you. Just as true as them there stars 
are shining up in that there sky. Why, did nobody 
never tell you about no such things before?” 

«“ Never.” 

* And did you never find them in your books?” 

“I have no knowledge of any books, or parts of 
books, except those that were put into my hands by 
my dear mother, or that were read aloud to me by 
herself.” 

“ Dear—dear—that must have been a very hard 
sort of bringing up—I wonder how she could carry 
it through.—And did none of the people about the 
house, the domestic servants, never tell you nothing 
about sperits, and signs, and old witches?” 

Leonilla remained silent. She had never been 
permitted to converse familiarly with servants, or 
even to be alone with them; but her kind heart 
would not allow her to mortify the old woman by 
telling her so, though she was even now struck with 
the impropriety of their present dialogue. Still she 
could not bring herself to wound the feelings of her 
self privileged visiter, by dismissing her from the 
room. The conversation had not proceeded much 
farther, when Leonilla felt as if even the company of 
the ancient black woman was preferable to being left 
entirely alone. 

« T smell a rat”—continued Charty, after a pause. 
« Your mother, who I dare say is a very good lady, 
(as they all are in Phildelphy,) and well-meaning like, 
and doing all for the best, was so afeard of frighten- 
ing you, and making you hard to go to-bed, that she 
kept all these things from you, and brought you up 
in ignorance of what every body else knows about 
always. Dear—dear—what pains she must have 
took, and how close she must have watched you, 
poor thing. And now she’s let you grow up a great 
big gal, and has never told you nothing yet-—I sup- 
pose being because she did not know how to begin, 
She couldn’ expect you to stay ignorant all your life; 
but may be she thought she’d leave you to find out 


by degrees of your own accord. Mothers is very 
queer sometimes, and has strange out-of-the-way 
notions about their children. Why, I don’t believe 
there’s nobody else, man, woman, or child, in the 
thirteen states of Boston and Phildelphy, and all the 
North End besides, that is rot well up to ghosts and 
sperits and apparations; and most people have seen 
them too, only they never let on.” 

“IT am certain J never saw one”—said Leonilla. 

“ That’s no reason you never will”—observed 
Charty—*« your time has not come yet, but you don’t 
know how soon it may, ’specially in this here picter- 
room.—I scolded our ladies well for putting you in 
it, among all these strange-looking painted folks; for 
though they seem picters by day, there’s no knowing 
what they may be at night. For my part, honey, I 
always think when folks is dead, it’s safest not to be 
too near their picters; and I’ve heard some very good 
people say it’s a sin to take likenesses, and sure to 
bring on punishment sooner or later.” 

« It was my own wish to occupy this room”—said 
Leonilla—* I am fond of pictures.” 

“ That’s your ignorance, honey”—replied the old 
woman—* dear—dear—what a bringing up you've 
had. It’s well you’ve now got a chance of learning 
something.— What a good thing for you that you 
happened to get to Madam Rookley’s !—not that she’s 
the most sensiblest person in the house by no means, 
nor the young ladies neither ;—and how should they, 
seeing they’ve lived all their life in Boston.—There’s 
people here, under this very roof, that came from 
Phildelphy—I don’t mean you, honey. I mean peo- 
ple that has lived long enough to know more than 
most folks, and is over-wise beside, being smart by 
natur.” 

“ Charty”—said Leonilla—*“answer me truly— 
have you ever yourself met with any person who had 
actually seen a ghost?) Remember now—tell me the 
exact truth.” 

“ Must it be truth positive’—asked Charty —“ just 
as if I was qualifying before the mayor?” 

“ Yes—the exact truth.” 

“ A great many people have told me that friends 
of theirs have seen sperits”—answered Charty——“ and 
I don’t expect they would tell lies about it—because I 
don’t see what object they'd have. It’s foolish to tell 
lies when nothing’s to be got by it.” 

“ I am very certain”—said Leonilla—* that none 
of my friends ever saw a ghost.” 

“ May be every one of them has—but ladies and 
gemplen, when they do see such things, never like to 
own it—they don’t think it genteel.” 

“It is not possible”’——-said Leonilla, solemnly— 
“ that the dead can rise from their graves and walk 
about at night.” 

« Now, honey”—replied the old woman——“ how 
can folks that never was dead themselves, have a 
proper notion of what dead people can do.” 

«“ But even supposing that the souls of the dead 
had the power of returning in visible form to earth, 
there seems to be no adequate motive for their exer- 
cising that power.” 

«“ I suppose, honey, you mean that their sayings 
and doings never do no good to nobody. Now I 
remember once, that there was a great good dune by 
a dead woman. I heard all about it far back, when 
I was a little gal; and it happened just in your own 
town—Phildelphy, in the time that coloured folks 
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Six and Warnut street, that had a branch running 
through it, where boys used to fish for minnows.” 

« The place that is now the Washington Square” — 
said Leonilla, 

“ Yes—lI hear that’s what they have called it—lIt 
was a sin to change the name. Well—so as I was 
saying, honey, there was some very genteel coloured 
folks a-living in Clover Alley. My sister’s husband's 
grandmother was there at the timme.—And she had 
come away from Virginy, where she’d lived on a 
plantation, and was named Aggy. There was another 
woman kept a room in the same house that was 
named Diana, and lived out among quakers. The 
quakers was named Zachariah Roberts and his wife, 
and they were very good people and kept store in 
Market street. And so Diana took sick, and they 
wanted her to stay with them till she got well, and 
have their own doctor, and be tended by their own 
family. But Diana thought she’d be better satisfied 
among her own colour, and in her own room that 
she always kept tor herself in Clover Alley. —So she 
had herself took there: and the women that lived in 
the same house tended her—And she sent for a co- 
loured doctor that she had faith in (a Guinea neger, 
several hundred years old,) to come and pow-wow 
her.” 

“ What is pow-wowing”—asked Leonilla. 

“ Dear—dear— honey—you’re ignoranter than I 
thought you! How you have been brung up!—not 
to know what pow-wowing is.” 

“ But what is it ?” 

“ Why, it’s a thing that nobody can make out. 
That is-—not ezactly—'cept them as knows how to 
doit. It’s a sort of a way of curing by charms, and 
things that people can’t understand without they are 
pow-wowers themselves. It’s something like what 
high-flown people calls magics, or sarcery, or which- 
croft. It’s very curious; and the rale Guinea negers 
is always the best at it, for they larns it in their own 
country where it’s the only sort of doctoring that is. 
Why I hear that there’s a new sort of white doctors 
sprung up, that cures ladies and gemplen by pow- 
wowing or something near a-kin to it: and a great 
many ‘spectable white people likes better to have 
them a-pottering about, than to send for the old 
doctors that bleeds and physics and goes to work 
with all their might. Well, well—Diana was pow- 
wow’'d, not this new way but the rale old Guinea 
fashion; and it’s always very curious to see. So all 
the neighbours came round her bed and looked: and, 
as the room was small, it was soon chuck-full, and 
as het as an oven with people, and as chairs was 
scace the women sat on the bed as many as could 
get places there, and held their children on their laps, 
And a good many told their dreams before the pow- 
wow man came. And amost all were bad dreams, 
them as are certain signs of a death in the house. 
And Diana knew what they were saying for all they 
spoke low to one another; and she groaned at every 
dream. May be the women all having such bad 
dreams was the reason the pow-wowing did no good; 
for poor Diana grew worse and worse from that 
day, and died that very night-week, and had a great 
burying next afternoon in the Potter’s Field. And 
before she died, she left all her property to Aggy, my 
sister’s husband’s grandmother, who was one that 
used to set up with her o’night, and keeped herself 
awake when some of the other watchers did nothing 
but lay across the foot of the bed and sleep. So after 
Diana was dead and buried, another woman in the 
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house named Cloe that had never done nothing good 
for Diana, but make her a little yerb tea, set up a 
claim to all the best of the property: for all that 
Diana had willed it to Aggy one night before she 
died, when Aggy was awake and talking to her, and 
Cloe fast asleep. So Aggy, knowing she had right 
on her side, wouldn’t give up, and there was great 
talk of a law-suit, if there had been money to fee 
lawyers with. But Aggy thought of a way that she’d 
heard of in Old Virginy. So she went in the dead 
of night, all alone by herself, to the Potter’s Field, 
and climbed over the old board-fence, and went to 
Diana’s grave, and got down on her knees on the 
wet dewy grass, and put her mouth down close to 
the earth, and called softly “« Diana”—for when you 
do go to wake the dead you should always speak low. 
And Diana answered out of her grave in a mournful 
drowsy voice as if she was just waking out of a long 
sleep.” 

« And what did she say?” inquired Leonilla. 

«She said—* Humh,’—"iumh means yes.” 

« Was that all?” 

« Listen now.—Then Aggy finding that she had 
got Diana a sort of awake, said to her, (Aggy always 
talked Virginy neger)—* Diana, you not give me black 
silk bonnet, chaney tea-pot, calico short gown, jug de 
honey—all de fine tings you’m got.’ And Diana said 
¢Humh.’ So Aggy was so glad about the things, that 
the dead-woman speaking out of her dark cold grave 
in a faint low sad sort of vice, and saying ‘ Humh,’ did 
not frighten her a bit—So she ran home, and went to 
bed quite joyful. And next morning betimes she up 
and tells all about it. And she told it in such a solo- 
mon way that every body got frightened that heard 
her.—And just then the pow-wow-man came in, and 
said it was all true, for he’d been at the grave-yard 
himself a collecting things for his business (though 
nobody saw him) and he had heard it all with his 
own years, So Cloe had to give up, and Aggy got 
the property, and lived to a good old age to enjoy it, 
and married my sister’s husband’s grandfather. I’ve 
heard sister tell the story ten hundred thousand times, 
as her husband got it from his grandmother; and all 
Clover Alley can prove the truth of it. So you see, 
honey, there is some good to be had from dead people 
speaking, and saying *‘ humh.’” 

Old Charty now paused to take breath, and Leo- 
nilla who had listened with deep attention, remained 
silent. The gloom of superstition was gradually and 
insensibly gathering about her unprepared and inex- 
perienced mind, in spite of the natural clearness of her 
intellect. In early youth, feeling too frequently yields 
to a new impression at which reason revolts, Charty 
had related her foolish story with great unction, and 
with much dramatic effect; and to her young auditor 
it had the powerful charm of entire novelty. 

Dame Charty liked to hear herself talk, and her 
garrulity had never been repressed by any of the 
Rookley family, she having become to them a sort 
of oracle. ‘To our heroine she was quite a new cha- 
rac‘er, and Leonilla, though first merely amused, was 
at last deeply interested in the gossip of the privileged 
old black woman, who, after she had rested her lungs 
a few minutes, proceeded to say: “I know a great 
many stories much worser than this about poor Diana, 
which to be sure is more wonderful than dreadful. 
If you'd like to hear them, I can tell you things that 
are all bodily true, so that people could be qualified 
about them before the mayor; and they’re so frightful 
they’d make your hair stand on end.” 
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“ I should like to hear them exceedingly,”—said 
Leonilla, in a trernulous voice, and drawing her cap 
more closely on her head. 

Old Charty then went on with a succession of rude 
tales whose worst absurdity would have excited only 
a smile, had her hearer been aware of the strange 
sort of nonsense that in the form of popular super- 
stition pervades the minds of the ignorant and the 
weak. ‘There was a story of an old pump (in one 
of the most quiet streets of Philadelphia) that at times 
was heard going after midnight. A pale woman with 
a bucket had been seen in the moonlight standing at 
this pump, and steadfastly employed in filling her 
vessel: but instead of water she pumped up blood. 
At length the pump was taken up, and in its well was 
found the body of a female who had evidently been 
murdered, and placed there for concealment. 

Next, old Charty gave an account of two black 
men who had been employed to split a large quantity 
of wood in a gentleman’s cellar. A quarrel taking 
place between them, one killed the other by a blow 
with his axe; and from that time the inmates of the 
house were frequently wakened in the dead of night 
by a mysterious sound of wood-chopping down in the 
dark cellar. 

Then she told that in a certain business part of the 
city was a large storehouse that had been shut up for 
years, and looked most melancholy with its cheerless 
brick walls darkened with damp, its decaying window- 
shutters, its broken panes, and its dilapidated and 
weedy door-step; the door being always secured on 
the outside by a large rusty padlock. This house, it 
seems, though otherwise a very valuable piece of pro- 
perty, remained untenanted, because at night the ap- 
parition of its deceased owner had been seen seated 
at his desk, and employed, as when living, in writing 
business letters or consulting his account-books. 

To all these narrations did our youthful heroine 
most “ seriously incline,” and though she thought 
them “ passing strange,” a latent belief in their truth 
involuntarily fastened itself on her mind. As related 
by the old black woman they all contained a quaint 
mixture of the ludicrous and the appalling; but after 
awhile Leonilla ceased to smile at the ridiculous and 
felt only the terrific, to which the coarse eloquence 
of the narrator did ample justice. Leonilla gradually 
felt a chillness stealing over her, and at times she gave 
a startling shudder that shook the bed-clothes. She 

soon ceased to express incredulity for she soon ceased 
to feel it. Not thinking of the folly of thus listening 
to such tales from such a narrator, supposing that 
Charty or the persons from whom the old woman 
derived her anecdotes, could have no motive for posi- 
tive assertion of useless falsehoods, Leonilla, in the 
innocence of heart, believed in their truth. She was 
yet to learn that in vulgar minds a love of the mar- 
vellous, and above alli of the horrible, is so inherently 
powerful, that credulity becomes instinctive, and that 
truth is unscrupulously sacrificed to the desire of ex- 
citing wonder. The stories of Charty were rough 
and homely, but their teference to familiar life made 
them the more effective when poured into the un- 
practised ear of a novice in superstition. Encouraged 
by the increasing interest evinced by her auditor, the 
old woman proceeded with her tales of terror till the 
night was far spent; all the facts, as she averred, hav- 
ing been detailed to her by somebody of undoubted 
veracity, that knew somebody of equal truth, that had 
seen these things with their own eyes and heard them 
with their own ears. Leonilla believed and trembled. 


The night wore on, and at last Charty’s pauses 
became more frequent, and her voice grew fainter, 
till it sunk into an unintelligible murmur, and then 
ceased entirely. Leonilla guessed rightly that the 
old woman had finally talked herself to sleep. She 
would previously have dismissed her to her attic, but 
that for the first time in her life, our youthful heroine 
felt a fear of being alone in the dark. The light that 
Charty had left near the head of the staircase, and 
that had faintly glimmered through the crack of the 
chamber door, now gleamed there no longer, and had 
evidently burned itself out. It is said that the dark- 
est hour of the night is that which immediately pre- 
cedes the dawn; and this solemn and lonely conclu- 
sion of her strange vigil found Leonilla in a state of 
excitement that amounted almost to agony. The 
night breeze that came in at the open windows start- 
led her as it disturbed the summer valance that sur- 
rounded the tester of her bed, and shook the lighter 
articles that decorated the room; particularly the pea- 
cocks’ feathers that adorned the tops of the mirror 
and the picture-frames, 


“In each low wind she thinks a spirit calls, 
And more than echoes talk along the walls.” 


Even had Leonilla felt a disposition to sleep, she 
would scarcely have found it possible with the old 
black woman breathing audibly beside her; and not- 
withstanding the warmth of a July night, she covered 
her head to exclude all sights and sounds till morn- 
ing. At last she heard the welcome crowing of some 
city chanticleer. She had learned from Charty that 
at the first note of this “ harbinger of day” the phan- 
tom wanderers of the night all hasten back to their 
graves. Therefore she now ventured to raise her 
head, and found that all objects in her apartment 
were becoming more distinct. She felt her terrors 
beginning to subside, But it was not yet light, and 
she shook her pillow and laid her head on it with 
her eyes turned towards the nearest window, from 
whence, through an opening between two of the op- 
posite houses, she discerned a glimpse of the country 
beyond. ‘The gray mist of early dawn now rested 
on the river, and shrouded Bunker Hill, where gra- 
dually it became less dense, and that noble landmark, 
the monument, was dimly visible. Leonilla felt that 
the night, with its newly-discovered terrors, was now 
over. She turned to the still-sleeping old woman, 
and found much difficulty in waking her; having 
also some trouble in making Charty comprehend that 
she had really passed the night in a chair by the bed- 
side in the picture-room. * Well—well—honey,” said 
Charty, rubbing her eyes,—“ we won't tell Madam 
Rookley and her daughters about my coming to your 
room, and about my keeping you awake, and talking 
all night, or may be they won’t be quite pleased —To 
be sure I’m not a bit afeard of them, neither need 
you be; but it’s as well to keep our own counsel 
always: for there’s no knowing how things may be 
took,—I never tells nothing to nobody.— Well, as I’ve 
had a good nap in the easy chair, it a’n’t worth while 
for me to go up to bed now; I'll go down and get 
the kitchen fire made up, and mix some batter-cakes, 
and get a prime breakfast a-foot for you, after your 
wakeful night; but I guess you can get some sleep 
yet.” 

She then took her departure, and Leonilla sunk 
overpowered, into the ever-welcome arms of “ tired 
nature’s sweet restorer.” 


[To be continued. } 
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THE ALMOND BRANCH.—A BIRD’S REPROOF. 


LA BRANCHE D'AMANDIER. 
PAR LAMARTINE. 


De l'amandier tige flenrie, 
Symbole, hélas! de la beauté; 

Come toi, la fleur de la vie 
Fleurit et tombe avant l’été. 


Qu’on la néglige, ou qu’on la cueille, 
De nos fronts, des mains de l'Amour, 

Elle s’échappe, feuille a feuille, 
Comme nos plaisirs jour-a-jour! 


Savourons ses courtes délices, 
Disputons les méme au zéphyr, 
Epuisons ses riants calices 
De ces parfums qui vont mourir. 


Souvent la beauté fugitive 
Ressemble a la fleur du matin, 

Qui du front glacé du convive 
Tombe avant I"heure du festin. 


Un jour tombe, un autre se léve ; 
Le printemps va s’evanouir ; 

Chaque fleur que le vent enléve, 
Nous dit :—Hiatez vous d’en jouir! 


Et, puis qu’il faut qu’elles périssent, 
Qu’elles périssent sans retour! 
Que les roses ne se fletrissent 
Que sous lés lévres de l'Amour! 


Translated for the Lady's Book, from Lamartine. 


THE ALMOND BRANCH. 
BY PROF, W. J. WALTER. 


Fatr blooming branch of the almond tree, 
Symbol, alas! of beauty’s short-lived reign; 
The flower of life doth bloom like thee, 
And fade, ere summer comes to cheer the plain 


Cull'd or neglected, still "tis found 

E’en in Love's gentle hand to fade away ; 
Leaf after leaf bestrews the ground, 

As drop our fleeting pleasures day by day! 


Oh! let us seize the brief delight, 
Ere busy zephyr steal away the prize, 
And rifle every calix bright 
Of perfume that, alas! too quickly dies. 


Yes, fleeting beauty’s charm, I trow, 
Is like the morning's dew-besprinkled flower, 
That from the guest's cold cheerless brow 
Drops faded ere the destin'’d banquet-hour. 


Suns rise and set; in circling round 
The seasons dance, and spring-time hastes away: 
Flowers, whose brief sweets will strew the ground, 
Whisper to man:—Enjoy us while ye may! 


Then, since the withering blight of death 
The roses of the spring are doom'd te prove, 
Oh! let their last expiring breath 
In perfume die upon the lips of Love! 





Written for the Lady's Book. 


A BIRD’S REPROOF, 


BY DR. J. E. 


** Look forth on Nature’s face, and see 
What smiles play on her blissful cheek! 
In voice of love she speaks thro’ me, 
When I thy homestead daily seek. 


*Can’st thou be sad while trees and flowers 
Wear looks of gladness—while each spear 
Of herbage which adorns these bowers, 
Its head so gladsomely doth rear? 


“‘ Behold those dew-drops on each leaf— 
But dream not they of sorrow tell: 
As tears of gladness, not of grief, 
They God-ward, from each petal swell. 


**O’er fears of hunger brood’st thou? See 
How fare we of the wing, and those 


SNODGRASS, OF 


BALTIMORE. 


Of Flora’s realm—nor yet toil we 
Nor spin; and still, none hunger knows 


“Oh, raise thy head, nor dream of woe 
That human bosoms loves to sway! 
Again I bid thee look—for lo, 
All else but thee wear smiles to-day!" 


Reprove no more, sweet bird! Thy song 
Shames these sad feelings of my heart, 
Which, fabled serpent-like, ere long, 
I fear would play the ingrate’s part. 


I'll banish all sad thoughts, and look 
On Nature's face, and of her learn; 
She writes her lessons in a book 
Whose meaning “ those that run” discern. 





Kine Richard II. affected the utmost splendour of 
attire, and he had one coat alone which was valued 
at thirty thousand marks; it was richly embroidered 
and inwrought with gold and precious stones. It is 


not in human nature, at least in human nature of the 
“ more honourable” gender, to be outdone, even by a 


12* 


king. Gorgeous and glittering was the raiment adopt- 
ed by the satellites of the court, and heedless of “ that 
destruction and poverty with which the whole kingdom 
was threatened,” they revelled in magnificence. Of one 
alone, Sir John Arundel, it is recorded, that he had at 
one time fifty-two suits of cloth of gold tissue. 














PETREL. 


WORDS BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


W. D BRINCKLE, M. D. 
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MUSIC COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE LADY’s BOOK, BY 
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- 
—- Up and down! up and down! O'er the deep! o'er the deep! 

From the base of the wave to the billow’s crown, Where the whale, and the shark, and the sword. fish sleep, 

And amidst the flashing and feathery foam, Outflying the blast and the driving rain, 
_— The Stormy Petrel finds a home— The Petrel telleth her tale in vain; 
ms A home, if such a place may be, For the mariner curseth the warning bird, 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea, Who bringeth him news of the storms unheard! 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air, Ah! thus does the prophet of good or ill, 
weno And only seeketh her rocky lair, Meet hate from the creatures he serveth still: 
a To warm her young, and teach them to spring Yet he ne'er falters;—so Petrel! spring 


At once o’er the waves on their stormy wing! Once more o’er the waves, on thy stormy wing! 














EDITORS’ 


“ Nature forces on our hearts a Creator,” and never, per- 
haps, with more effect than in the calm twilight of a sum- 
mer evening's walk in the country. At this hour there is a 
quiet and repose all around us, which incline us to meditation 
and reverie, calling up before us grateful recollections, and, 
perhaps, still happier anticipations. The sun, while sinking, 
as it were, reluctantly below the horizon, leaves behind him 
the impress of his glory on the vast and tranquil piles of 
clouds which float, like isles of the blest, in the radiant-look- 
ing sky. His parting smile yet lingers on the hill top, and 
touches, with a light that seems holier than the noonday 
blaze, the tall spire of the village church which crowns the 
hill, solitary and alone, like a faithful sentinel over the graves 
of those who sieep in the church-yard at its foot. 

The sacred influence of the dead seems to pervade the 
quiet scene; and how palpably the forms and features of the 
loved and lost rise before us, while the shadows deepen in 
the distance, and the stillness is, as it were, felt! The least 
noise, the humming of a gnat, the clash of an oar, the echo 
of a distant waterfall, sounds which are disregarded in a 
busier hour, now are heard softly, yet distinctly, as they fall 
upon the ear, chastened, as it were, in harmony with the soli- 
tude which reigns around them. Even sounds the most rude 
and unpoetic, become harmonious in the evening hour. Thus 
Goldsmith described the hum of the neighbouring village, as 
one who knew and felt its charms: 

“Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill, the village murmur rose.” 
Milton, Beattie, Gray, alike have felt and 
It is the poet's 


Nor is he alone. 
sung the inspiration of the evening hour. 
own hour. 

As we pass the neat dwellings of the villages, light-hearted 
groups are seen around the doors discussing the events of the 
past, and detailing their plans of happiness for the future, 
as though the rest of life were to be a long pleasant summer's 
day. From a distance comes the merry voices of children, 
forgetful of book and task over which they have pored, in 
impatient resignation, for the last three weary bours, in the 
school-room. How often, during that time, they glanced out 
upon the scenes around, through the open windows, much 
with the same feelings as the wandering Arab is supposed to 
louk upon those fabled fleeting gardens of the desert, tempt- 
ing him by their coolness and verdure, yet vanishing at his 
approach. But the bustle of toil and the tasks of school are 
over for the day. The youth and maiden in the flush of hope 
and happiness, the pale student, and the man of business 
meet here on common ground, and go forth to feel Nature's 
genial influences. Even the worn watcher by the sick bed 
looks out on the scene of quiet enjoyment, with a feeling of 
resignation and deep trust in God, which consoles her heart 
and encourages her to new efforts of kindness and care. And 
the weary mother, as she hushes to rest her little babe, and 
steps forth in her quiet door-yard to breathe, for a moment, 
the freshness of the cool hour, gathers from every budding 
flower and growing plant around her, and even from the lustre 
of the stars as they come forth and brighten above her, new 
materials for the fairy imagination to weave the beautiful 
web of life she is forming for the child. 

All feel the genius of the hour stealing upon them with its 
soothing mysterious influence, gentle as the whispers of some 
being from the “ better land,” yet speaking a language under- 
stood by all mankind. How mild yet powerful is this lan- 
guage, stilling their passions and teaching with silent elo- 
quence, that reaches the inmost soul, the continued presence 
of that immortal mind, which pervades all space and exerts 
its power in the gentle evening breeze as surely as in the 
whirlwind or the storm. 

Little does the dweller in the crowded city, amid the brick 
and mortar haunts of business, stunned by the din and half 
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suffocated by the dust, know of the pleasures of a summer 
evening in the country. The winter evening may be made 
pleasant wherever there are warm houses and cheerful faces; 
but the close of a summer's day requires the emiles of nature 
to make us rationally happy. In the cool evening hour, the 
human soul, like Adam when he walked in Paradise, feels 
the presence of the good and beneficent Creator; and this 
communion with God, through his works, elevates and puri- 
fies the heart, and makes us better and happier. Especially is 
it necessary for the young. There are few things more melan- 
choly than the sight of young children, ** cabined, cribbed, 
confined,” in the close precincts of a city during the hot 
summer months. For them, the cool shades and bright flow- 
ers of the country, are necessary to health, aye life itself— 
and the luxury of rambling in the green fields and gathering 
the fair flowers and ripe fruits of the season, should never be 
denied them. 


— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We could not last month pay that attention to the commu- 
nications of our numerous friends, which is required, in order 
to decide on their merits. We are glad to say, that we have 
found several of the deferred articles worthy of a place in the 
* Book”—the following are on file for publication. 

* The Votary of Fashion.” 

“ Time's Changes.” 

** The Deformed.” 

“ The Charmed Sleep.” 

** Mary at the Sepulchre.” 

* She was the first Love of my heart,” &c. 

We must decline a number, among which are— 

* Sympathy.” 

“First Lights of Nature—a Sacred Poem.”—There are 
some fine passages in this poem; but as a whole, it wants 
power of thought and force of expression. It is too laboured 
—too discursive. 

‘A Tribute to Paganini”—rather trite, as elegies usually 
are. 

Then we have a number in that common-place, mediocre 
style which leave little room for comment—too good for ridi- 
cule ; too feeble for praise; such are— 

“ A Day in the Country.” 

“The Language of Nature.” 

“To L. A.” 

* Resignation,” and 

“The Monument.” 

Among the promising we place—“* The Old Man of the 
Schuylkill,” which, by the way, has considerable merit, but 
is too long and rather diffuse. Then we have 

« A Sketch of Death ” 

* Lines,” &c., and 

“ Stanzas”—all by a new contributor—a young poet. We 
cannot accept either, but the humble appeal, which will 
doubtless find an echo in many youthful hearts, we will sub- 
join— 

**O could I write one little song, 
Of true poetic worth, 
I'd feel that I was richer far 
Than all the kings of earth. 


“ What though to grace their lordly brows 
Golconda’s gems are brought, 
And to array their stately forms 
The richest stuffs are wrought : 


“Should I not own a gem within 
Whose value far outshines 
The pearls of India’s ocean wave 
Or gold of Peru's mines?” 
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“‘A Marriage in New England,” has truth of description, 
and, in some of the stanzas, a deep, touching pathos, which 
is really beautiful. The following stanzas are a fair specimen 
of the author’s style. 


“ Full well I know that thou dost leave a happy home for me, 

A home endeared by all the scenes of childhood’s sport and 
glee, 

A home where kindred dwell whose love for thee was ever 
strong, 

Where heavenly happiness doth reign, where holy memories 
throng. 


“ The voices thou so long hast heard in tones of kindness 
speak, 

The lips which oft have kissed away the tear upon thy cheek, 

The eyes that greeted thee with looks so full of tender love, 

The joys of home—a pious home—allied to that above. 


“ Thou leavest all, to go with me and make my joy complete, 

To make a place of sweet repose for e’en the weariest feet ; 

To make a home where Hope shall dwell, and where the 
rough and rude 

Shall yield their roughness, and by grace shall sweetly be 
subdued. 


“And thou shalt not regret it ;—no, the vows that I have 
made 

Shall ne’er be broken, nor the hopes indulged by thee be- 
trayed; 

Tho treasures of my heart are thine, my love for thee is pure, 

And all that constant love can give to thee is made secure!” 


The last article we shall name is what purports to be a 
poem—* On the anxious solicitude of a Bobalink and Mate as 
I passed near their nest”—by the author of a rejected article, 
“TIT want a Wife”—noticed in the June number. In the 
writer's own phraseology, we must advise him “to cut the 
Muses as well as the Proses.” Jt will not do. 

The “ Jew Broker” is declined. 


a 
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The Life and Land of Burns. By Allan Cunningham, with 
Contributions by Thomas Campbell. To which is prefixed 
an Essay on the Genius and Writings of Buras, by Thomas 
Carlysle. 

The name of Burns is consecrated in the heart of every true 
lover of that poesy which was from the heart, which moved 
and moulded the heart, and will, while the best affections of 
our nature are cultivated, ever find an echo in the deepest 
and purest emotions of the soul. This volume, besides a well- 
written memoir of the Poet, contains a series of graphic his- 
torical notices of the localities described in many of the 
Poems. These descriptions, from the pen of Campbell, Mrs. 
Jamieson, and other distinguished writers, are exceedingly 
interesting. We are taken, as it were, into the charmed 
circle of old Scotia’s sweetest muse, the “ district” claimed 
by “ Coila” herself. 


** Where once the Campbells, chiefs of fame, 
Held ruling power.” 


This volume also contains several original letters of the 
Poet, never before printed, and the Essay of Carlysle is one 
of the best specimens of literary criticism in the English lan- 
guage. The work is got up in good style, and does credit to 
the Messrs. Langleys, to whom every admirer of Burns will 
feel grateful for this tribute to his genius. 





History of the Colonization of the United States. By George 
Bancroft, in two vols. Boston: Little & Brown. 


There needs no assurance of the reviewer to endorse this 
work as excellent—the name of the distinguished author is 
sufficient. There have been plenty of “ Histories of the 
United States,” prepared for the use of schools—this, how- 
ever, differs essentially, in being confined to the period be- 
tween the discovery and settlement of the country, and the 
beginning of the troubles which led to our Revolution. Thus, 








although this work is only an ‘“‘ abridgment” from the large 
“* History” of Mr. Bancroft, yet it is far more full and explicit 
than any other treatise of the kind prepared for the young. 
The style has that purity, elegance, and richness for which 
its author's productions are famed. The following paragraph, 
which closes the work, is expressed in terms as beautiful as 
its sentiments are just. It is in the year 1748, after describ- 
ing the conditions of the peace, then made between France 
and England, and the condition of Europe, that the scene 
closes. 

“ Thus, after long years of strife, of repuse, and of strife 
renewed, England and France solemnly agreed to be at peace. 
The treaties of Aix-la-Chapelle had been negotiated, by the 
ablest statesmen of Europe, in the splendid forms of monarch- 
ichal diplomacy. They believed themselves the arbiters of 
mankind, the pacificators of the world,—reconstructing the 
colonial system on a basis which should endure for ages— 
confirming the peace of Europe by the nice adjustments of 
material forces. At the very time of the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the woods of Virginia sheltered the youthful George 
Washington. Born by the side of the Potomac, beneath the 
roof of a Westmoreland farmer, almost from infancy his lot 
had been the lot of an orphan. No academy had welcomed 
him to its shades, no college crowned him with its honours: 
to read, to write, to cipher—these had been his degrees in 
knowledge. 

“ And now, at sixteen years of age, in quest of an honest 
maintenance, encountering intolerable toil; cheered onward 
by being able to write to a school-boy friend, ‘ Dear Richard, 
a doubloon is my constant gain every day, and sometimes six 
pistoles;’ himself his own cook, having nospit but a forked 
stick, no plate but a large chip; roaming over spurs of the 
Alleghanies, and along the banks of the Shenandoah, alive to 
nature, and sometimes ‘ spending the best of the dgy in admir- 
ing the trees and richness of the land;’ among skin-clad savages, 
with their scalps and rattles, or uncouth emigrants, ‘ that 
would never speak English;' rarely sleeping in a bed; holding 
a bear-skin a splendid couch; glad of a resting-place for the 
night upon a little hay, straw, or fodder, and often camping 
in the forests, where the place nearest the fire was a happy 
luxury ;—this stripling surveyor in the woods, with no com- 
panion but his unlettered associates, and no implements of sci- 
ence but his compass and his chain, contrasted strangely with 
the imperial magnificence of the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
And yet God had selected, not Kaunitz nor Newcastle, not a 
monarch of the house of Hapsburg, nor of Hanover, but the 
Virginia stripling, to give an impulse to human affairs, and 
as far as events can depend on an individual, had placed the 
rights and the destinies of countless millions in the keeping 
of the widow's son.” 


The Dial.—Have you read the July number of this pithy 
work? It commences the second volume, and contains some 
rare gems of modern philosophy, but so intermingled with 
the rubbish of old exploded systems, and so wrapt about with 
the mysteries of transcendentalism, or of words that, to the 
uninitiated, mean nothing, that it is very difficult to estimate 
its character. The first article, ‘‘Goethe,” is beautifully 
written, and, for a devotee of German philosophy, quite can- 
didly, but that entitled ‘* Prophecy—Transcendentalism—- 
Progress” is the great piece in the book. We find, however, 
the best illustration of its spirit in an article by the quaint 
title of ** Wheat Seed and Bolted Flour.” Here is one of the 
seeds, which we fear will find but a poor soil in common un- 
derstandings. 

II. 


“ Spirit of the Age! Buzz, buzz! thou biggest humbug in 
the web of cant; buzz away, and free thyself, and carry off 
the web. Why cannot our hearts, as in the good old time, 
open like flowers to drink in the boon of present existence ? 
The root lies brown and shapeless beneath the soil; the 
blossom will wilt and crumble into dust; tht sun of the hour 
will ripen the seed ; some seasonable wind will shake it to the 
ground. Meanwhile, why not live? Oh! could we get theee 
cobwebs of cant, which catch all the dews of refreshment that 
Heaven sends, but fairly brushed from the calix.” 
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Bat this next is the real fine four, which will be nourish- 
ing to all good minds. 

IV. 

* What are another's faults to me? [ am no vulture, feed- 
ing on carrion. Let me seek only the good in others ever- 
more, and be a bird of paradise, fed on fresh fruits and crystal 
waters.” 

Here is another seed, which it will be difficult to grind 
into flour at all. 

XIf. 

“Here is no Past; there is no Fatare. Now alone is. 
The Past is the circulating sap; the Future is the folded petal. 
Now is the Life; and God is now; and now ia God. And what 
meanest thou, O irreverent one by this? Why raffle with 
this dream of sophistry the calm depth of All? Believe only 
in that Being of beings! Wonder still!” 


And then this last one is not to be ground at all—that is, 
not understood, we presume, which notice is very kind in the 
writer, as any attempt to do this would be vain. 


XX. 

“ Oh man of many thoughts and a dusty heart. Talk not, 
preach not! Thy crop is scarcely large enough to give seed- 
corn for a coming spring; grind it not into meal. Bury thy 
thoughts in the soil of common life; and may the soft rains 
and gentle dews of daily kindness quicken them to a richer 
harvest.” 

Of the poetry, we can only say, that it is compounded of 
lofty words, and a profusion of images, having bat little refer- 
ence to the subject, professedly, to be illustrated. The fol- 
lowing is the last stanza of a poem headed “ Bettina!” It 
would seem in place in the Melodies of Mother Goose. 


* A little brown bird sate on a stone, 
The sun shone thereon, but he was alone, 
Oh, pretty bird! do you not weary 
Of this gay summer so long and dreary ? 
The little bird opened his bright black eyes, 
And looked at me in great surprise ; 
When his joyous song burst forth to say, 
‘Weary! of what ?—I can sing all day.’” 


We are glad to say that there is one beautiful poem in this 
number—a real gem—*t The Future is better than the Past,” 
is such a strain as will live. 


The Musical Cabinet, No.1. Bradbury & Soden, Boston. 

This work has been handsomely got up. No. 1, is embel- 
lished with a lithograph of the great Handel. It must suc- 
ceed. The price is only $4 per year. 


The Marrying Man. Lea and & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

We have not, for a long time, found a novel so full of real 
good and pure funas The Marrying Man. There is not a dall 
page in the book. Incident upon incident, joke upon joke. 
Burridge and his man are two very novel and excellent cha- 
racters. What a glorious book to dramatize! 





Joseph Rushbrook, or, the Poachers, by Captain Marryat. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

The opening scenes of this book are good, the whole of the 
first volume tolerable; the second abominable, and the whole 
together only middling. Captain, Captain, such books wont 
do—better stop for a while if you can’t give us any thing 
better than The Poachers. 


A Sermon, occasioned by the death of Lieut. J. A. Underwood, 
and Midshipman Wilkes Henry, of the United States’ 
Navy. 

This sermon Was delivered on board the U. States Ship 
Vincennes, before the officers and men of the U. 8. Exploring 
Expedition, August 10th, 1840; by Jared L. Elliott, Chaplain 
in the U.S. N. The melancholy occurrence that called forth 
the sermon must be well remembered by our readers; the 





murder of the two young officers by the savages of one of the 
Fijii Islands. Their loss was deeply felt and lamented by 
their fellow officers, and it must, in some measure, console 
the sorrowing relatives in this country to know that every 
testimony of respect and affection was paid the memory of the 
departed. Their remains were interred on an uninhabited 
island, which now bears, and will for ever bear their names; 
and the officers and scientific corps belonging tothe Exploring 
Expedition, appropriated $2,000 to the erection of a monu- 
ment. There sleep the honoured dead—and4, in the beautiful 
language of the sermon before us, “ the deep, loud-sounding, 
ceaseless roar of the Pacific wave, tolls the knell of the la- 
mented Unperwoop and Henry!” The style of this dis- 
course is clear, vigorous and impressive. While the senti- 
ments of the preacher breathe the sympathizing, tender tone 
of the Gospel, when it would pour the balm of consolation 
into bereaved and bleeding hearts, he nevertheless warns the 
impeninent solemnly of his danger, and the uncertainty of life, 
and holds up the standard of Christian duty, like a true, bold 
soldier of the cross. 

The sermon was printed at the “ Mission Press,” Honalala, 
Oahu, (Sandwich [slands,) and in neatnese of execution would 
do credit to any press in our own country. 





Life of Tecumseh, and of his Brother, the Prophet, with an 
Historical Sketch of the Shawanee Indians; by Benjamin 
Drake. pp. 35. Cincinnati: E. Morgan & Co., 1e41. 

There has been so much of interest attached to the death 
of the great Shawanee warrior, that the history of his life 
and exploits had become quite a desideratum. The author 
of this work does not settle the vexed question ‘* who killed 
Tecumseh ?"—but he gives a clearer, and more connected 
account of the plans and deeds of this remarkable man—this 
Indian patriot, who only needed to have succeeded in his 
efforts, to have been marked as a hero—than has before ap- 
peared. The work is valuable as embodying much informa- 
tion respecting Indian manners, and particularly of the nation 
to which the chief belonged. It will be dear to all who love 
their country’s literature and the memory of her benefactors 
and scholars on another account,—the amiable and learned 
author is no more—he died at Cincinnati, in February last, a 
few days after he had corrected the last proof sheets. His cha- 
racter is there held in the highest estimation—the prophet was 
honoured in his own country. From a short but excellent bio- 
graphical notice of Mr. Drake, written by one who knew him 
well, we extract the following notice of his works: 

* Asa writer, Mr. Drake did much for the public advantage, 
and something, we hope, for his own permanent reputation. 
In connexion with E. D. Mansfield, Esq., he prepared a little 
volume entitled ‘Cincinnati, in 1826,” he compiled an useful 
work on the Agriculture and Products of the Western States, 
portions of which were from his own pen; and he assisted, 
we think, in preparing various other works for the press. He 
wrote valuable articles for the Western Monthly Magazine, 
the Southern Literary Messenger, and other periodicals. A 
few of his articles of a fictitious character, were collected 
into a lively and agreeable volume called “* Tales of the 
Queen City,” which was well received. His “ Life of Black 
Hawk,” is an admirable work, strictly accurate in its details, 
and written in clear, plain, and well finished style.” 

Of his last work—** The Life of Tecumseh”—the writer 
thus speaks: 

“ The world knows little of the labour of such a work; the 
products of the mind afford to the public eye but little exter- 
nal evidence of the toil expended in their production; and 
few perhaps will appreciate the scrupulous and conscientious 
care with which this portion of our history has been written, 
But the fidelity and clearness with which the facts of a very 
interesting period of our history are regarded, will secure for 
this book a highly respectable place in the literature of the 
day, and preserve the name of Benjamin Drake, as one of the 
successful writers of the West. There is no name that de- 
serves better to be cherished in our literature, for no man did 
more to encourage Western talent, or to awaken in a new 
country a taste for letters; no one took more pride in our 
writers and their works.” 

Who will not wish to read the book? 
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Lives of Eminent Literary and Scientific Men of Italy. By 
Mrs. Shelly, Sir D. Brewster, and others. 2 vols: Lea & 
Blanchard, Philadelphia, 1841, 

This is a very valuable compilation from various sources, 
of biographical sketches of the principal Italian writers, with 
strictures on their writings, and on contemporaneous litera- 
ture. It embraces twenty-two of the most distinguished 
authors, and embodies a large amount of valuable information 
and much judicious criticism. Students of Italian literature 
will find it a serviceable guide in their researches, and for the 
general reader it possesses ample interest. 





Poems of Sir Walter Scott. Vols. 1. I. U1. 1V. Charles 8. 
Francis, New York, 1541. 

This is the best edition of Sir Walter's Poems which has 
been issued. It is printed from the beautiful plates stereo- 
typed by Mr. Fagan of thiscity, and in all mechanical respects 
is deserving of high praise. The volumes thus far published 
contain the Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, Occasional 
Pieces, Poetry of the Scottish Border, and all the author's 
notes and annotations. It is published at the low price of 25 
cents per volume. 





Observations on the Cure of Strabismus. By Alfred Post, 
M.D. Charles 8. Francis, New York, 124). 

The operation for Strabismus has recently attracted so 
much of public attention and accomplished so much good that 
this timely publication of Dr. Post will be generally accept- 
able. It is written in a plain popular style, and is illustrated 
with good engravings. 

The Mourner’s Gift: Edited by Mrs. M. A. Patrick. New 
York, Charles 8. Francis, 1241. 

This neat little volume contains a selection of pieces—chiefly 
in poetry—the subjects of which are all connected, more or 
less immediately, with the solemnities of death. The com- 
piler is herself a bereaved and stricken mourner, and it was 
partly to assuage her own grief that this collection was made. 
She has completed her task with much skill, both as regards 
the aptness of the pieces chosen, and their intrinsic merit. 





8. Colman, of New York, has sent us a specimen of the 
Poets of America. This book, when complete, will be the 
most magnificent work ever published in this country. The 
beauty of the designs and their execution, the fineness of the 
paper, the type and the literary matter, constitute a gem of 
value that ought to be in the possession of every lover of the 
beautiful. 

The same publisher has also sent us a Comic Almanack, a 
very amusing matter, containing twenty-eight droll engrav- 
ings. 

The Child’s Gem for 1842, will be issued in the fall by the 
same house. 

Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co., are the agents in this city. 





A Defence of Usury. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. Manly & 
Orr, Philadelphia, 1844. 

The grave question discussed in this volume is one which 
does not properly fall within our limits, and we, therefore, 
express no opinion upon it. We may say of the argument by 
Mr. Bentham, that it is distinguished by the strong sense and 
vigorous expression which characterize most of his writings. 





Incidents of Travel,in Central America, Chiapas, and Yuca- 
tan. By John L. Stephens. Llustrated by numerous En- 
gravings. New York, Harper & Brothers; Philadelphia, 
Carey & Hart, 1841. 

Public expectation, which had been raised to the highest 
pitch by the promise of these volumes, has by no means been 
disappointed by the author's performance. Commissioned as 
he was by the national government, with a particular view to 
the examination of the interesting and almost unknown anti- 


quities and mines of Palenque and Copan, it is not surprising 
that the publication of his work should have been anticipated 
by the whole reading community with the liveliest interest ; 
nor that when it at length appeared, seven editions should 


have been printed and sold within the space of one month. 
All thie is by no means wonderful, for Mr. Stephens has ac- 
complished his task with the same ability which he has shown 
in all his previous works:—in fact he is always equal tothe 
occasion. He has presented us with a most lively and graphic 
picture of what he has done and what he has seen. His tra- 
velling adventures are related with that sterling sense and 
abounding good humour which was the original foundation 
of his high fame as a traveller and raconteur ; and, with re- 
spect to the ruins, he has exhibited his characteristic modesty 
and good taste, by presenting Mr. Catherwood's drawings of 
all the most interesting objects—bas reliefs, idols, temples, 
porticoes, hieroglyphics, &c., without any idle speculations 
as to their origin. An English or French traveller would have 
inflicted three mortal volumes of trumpery learning on his 
readers, on the discovery of such a Memphis as Palenque or 
such a Thebes as Copan. But Mr. Stephens is content to 
give us an exact representation of each ruin, and to tell a 
round unvarnished tale of the state in which it was found. 
The antiquary may take his book and form his theory with 
as much confidence as if he bad visited the places himself, so 
accurate and minute is the information which this admirable 
writer has conveyed in these delightful volumes. 


The American Medical Library and Intelligencer. By Rob- 
ley Dunglison, M. D., Professor, &e Published menthig 
by Adam Waldie, 46 Carpenter st. Vol. I., No. 1. 

We are glad to see this excellent periodical revived. It is 
of great importance to the medical profession at large, and 
to all others who take an interest in the diffusion of correct 
views of Medical Science. Dr. Dunglison, the Editor, is 
universally esteemed, as he deserves to be, one of the most 
learned, profound and accurate of medical scholars, while his 
thorough acquaintance with general literature, communicates 
to all his writings a spirit of freshness that relieves the hea- 
viness of technical details; and he is thus especially qualified 
both for the superintendence of the Library portion of the 
work, in which his judgment is to be exercised; and for the 
Intelligencer, which derives its interest and vivacity chiefly 
from his own contributions. 

By an advertisement on the cover of the Intelligencer, we 
perceive that the Jefferson Medical College of this city, has 
beea reorganized, with a most efficient faculty, and that the 
regular lectures will commence on the first Monday in No- 
vember next. The names of the Professors will insure to this 
institution a certain and liberal patronage. Dunglison, Hus- 
ton, Pancoast, Mitchell, Mutter, Meigs and Bache, form a 
combination of medical and surgical talent, such as cannot 
be surpassed in any college of the country; and, what is not 
of less importance, besides their rare skill and learning, they 
are all of them excellent teachers, and possess the faculty of 
communicating to others the knowledge they themselves 
possess. 


ne 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE. 


Fie. 1.—Plain coloured silk with tight waist, low in the 
neck, finished with full lace ruche sleeves, confined at the wrist 
with a band. The skirt opens from the waist and is trimmed 
with a fine piping. Hat of rice straw, the inside trimmed 
with flowers and the outside with feathers. Straw coloured 
gloves—embroidered handkerchief. 


Fie. 2.—Silk dress with a plain waist,low in the neck, 
around which, it is trimmed with a broad lace. Skirt trimmed 
with two flounces. Scarf of the same material as the dress. 
Silk hat trimmed with flowers. 


Fic. 3.—White muslin robe, the front of the skirt is em- 
broidered in coloured silks. Low corsage, nearly covered by 
a heart, formed of muslin, and ornamented with bows of pink 
riband. Half fall sleeve. The bonnet, composed of white pou 
de soie. 

Fie. 4.—Dress of dark coloured silk, low in the neck, and 
finished with a ruche, the edge of the waist and skirt trimmed 
in a novel manner. Shaw! to match, edged with a broad lace. 
Drawn crape bonnet, ornamented with leaves. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 

To the person who writes us from Pittsburg, complaining 
that unfair measures are resorted to, to promote the interests 
of other works to the detriment of our own, we will only say, 
that if the public want the Lady's Book they will have it. 
They will not take any other work in its place. We do not 
often use the superlative, and but seldom prattle about other 
magazines than our own, but one of our cotemporaries says 
that all other magazines use old Annual plates. Now, it 
would be quite easy to satisfy himself of the incorrectness of 
this remark as respects ourselves, by calling upon Mr. A. L. 
Dick, 66 Fulton street, New York, who pockets his thousands 
from usannually. Another says his plates are better coloured 
than any others. We have been at this business some twelve 
years and yet we are to be taught how to have our plates co- 
loured. It is a queer world, yet still we jog on in our old 
fashioned way, producing monthly a magazine which every 
body pronounces first rate, (and we believe every body,) and, 
to show that they think so, they subscribe for it liberally. 
We think it most likely that we shall yet give our competitors 
something to do before they can catch up with us, either 
in the number of our subscribers, or the beauty and utility 
of our work. A notice like the following from the New York 
Courier and Enquirer, speaks for itself. 

Godey's Lady's Book.—The commendations which have 
been bestowed upon the previous numbers of this periodical, 
appear to be amply deserved by the present. It is, we believe, 
the only Magazine in the country edited solely by ladies, which 
fact alone, should, if it had no other strong cluims to the 
patronage of the public, guarantee it an extended circulation, 
as the parent who places it in the hands of his wife or daugh- 
ter may feel assured that it contains no word or sentiment 
calculated to check the purity of the most sensitive mind. 
The execution of every department of the work is in the very 
best style, and the list of contributors presents the names of 
those who have long been known as among our finest writers. 
We notice articles from the pens of Mrs. Sigourney, Miss 
Leslie, Mrs. Hale, Seba Smith, Grenville Mellen, R. Shelton 
Mackenzie, Park Benjamin, &c. &c. 





In a story in onr August number, is a passage, that at first 
sight, may appear as casting a reflection upon a very nume- 
rous body of Christians. We say it may appear so, for the 
author informs us that it was intended as a compliment. Low- 
ever, we deem it our duty to take notice of the fact, as we do 
not intend that any article derogatory to any religion or any 
received opinions political or otherwise, shall appear in our 


Book. 





THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY. 

We call the attention of our readers to the advertisement 
on our cover of ** The People’s Library, a Magazine of Choice 
and Entertaining Literature.” This work cannot but be 
eminently successfal. The low price at which it is offered 
and the large amount of valuable matter it intends to furnish, 
must secure for it at once an ample patronage. 

We know Mr. McMichael, the proprietor, well; and we can 
assure our readers that whatever he undertakes he will fully 
perform. Those, therefore, who wish to subscribe, need en- 
tertain no apprehension that they will not receive the full 
equivalent for their money. He has ample means at his 
command, and possesses the “ go ahead” spirit which will not 
leave him behidd in any race upon which he may choose to 
enter. 

We shall be happy to receive subscriptions for the People’s 
Library, and as an inducement to those wishing to take both 
works, we have made arrangements by which we will furnish 
a copy of the Lady's Book, and e copy of the Library for $5. 





> We ask the particular attention of our readers to the 
Prospectuses which are bound up with the present number. 
In our last, we referred to “* The Young People’s Book,” and 
we now take occasion to renew the favourable opinion we 
then expressed in regard to it. We have not, in a long time, 
met with a literary project which seems to us more deserving 
of hearty encouragement or more likely to ob:ain it. It will 


open a new field in literature. A class of persons, the most 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES, 


important perhaps in the whole community—those we mean 
who are just preparing to fit themselves for the duties of prac- 
tical life—will in this work be especially addressed, and ad- 
dressed, we have no hesitation in predicting, in such a way as 
will be to them of the utmost advantage. As the very distin- 
guished literary and scientific gentlemen, whose letters to Mr. 
McMichael are annexed to his advertisement, have all said, 
thuse who have undertaken this task are eminently qualified to 
discharge it. They have all the ability, assiduity, and skill 
which it requires, and they have the spirit to apply their best 
endeavours without stintor parsimony. We have no doubt that 
the work will be of the most elegant character. Some of the 
embellishments, which have been shown to us, are of a very 
superior order. Among these is a mezzotinto by Sartain, by 
far the best of his we have yet seen, and we learn thet he is 
engaged on others which will not be less meritorious. The 
other engravings are also very beautiful, and altogether the 
mechanical execution is such as may safely challenge compa- 
parison. As to the literary department, we can confidently say 
that it will be such as will do credit to our city. President 
Bache, Professors Mitchell, Dunglison, Wines, Sanderson, 
Walter, &c., Doctors Ruschenberger, Morton, Patterson, and 
a host of our most eminent literateurs will contribute their 
aid, and the Editor, Professor Frost, will give to the work 
the whole force of his varied acquirements, and spirited teach- 
ings. We bespeak for it, therefore, the favourable regard of 
all our readers. 

We are informed, though not in the most courteous manner, 
that Mrs. 8. C. Hall has, in one instance, contributed to an 
American Magazine previous to the article we published in 
July. Our regard for truth induces us to make this correc- 
tion. 





SHAKSPEARE’S EXAMINATION BEFORE SIR THOS. LUCY. 

It will be perceived that our friend Walter differs from the 
painter of the picture in spelling the great author's name. 
Our predilection is decidedly in favour of his, which was 
adopted upon consultation of most of the best authorities 
upon the subject. The plate from which our engraving is 
copied must not be confounded with the old plate of Shak- 
speare before Sir Thos. Lucy. The one now in question is 
from the picture selected by the Apollo Society of Edinburgh 
to be engraved fur their association. The copy from which 
we engraved, (the only one we are told that is now in the 
country) was procured for us by our friend A. M. Cozzens, 
Esq., of New York, (a most liberal patron of the Fine Arts,) 
from a gentleman whose name we would give with pleasure 
if we knewit. He has, however, our thanks. We need not 
say how precious the subject ought to he to every lover of the 


great Bard of Avon. 





For Mezzotint plates, see Cover. 


———>——_—- 
PLEASING EXPERIMENT. 


TO COLOUR THE FLAME OF A CANDLE. 

Take a piece of packthread, or cotton thread, boil it in clean 
water to free it from saline particles, and dry it; wet one end, 
and take upon it a little of either of the salts hereafter named, 
in fine powder, or strong solution. Then dip the wetted end 
of the thread into the cup of a burning wax candle, and apply 
it to the exterior of the flame, not quite touching the luminous 
part, but so as to be immersed in the cone of invisible but 
intensely heated air which envelopes it. Immediately an 
irregular sputtering combustion of the wax on the thread will 
take place, and the invisible cone of heat will be rendered 
luminous, with a peculiarly coloured light, according to the 
salt employed. 

Thus, common salt will give a bright yellow; muriate of pot- 
ass will give a beautiful pale violet; muriate of lime will give 
a brick red; muriate of strontia will give a magnificent crim- 
son; muriate of lithia will give a red; muriate of baryta will 
give a fine pale apple green; muriate of copper will give a 
beautiful bluish green; and green copperas will give a white 


light. 
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